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OLD IRONSIDE 3 


REMINSCENCES OF ADMIRAL CHARLES STEWART. 


Ir was during the Civil War that I first saw 
Charles Stewart, popularly known as “ Old Iron- 
sides,” but generally called Commodore Stewart 
by his neighbors. He was living at White Hill, 
on the outskirts of Bordenton, N. J., and made 
famous afterward as the residence of Mrs. Delia 
Parnell, his daughter-1n-law. 

It was on a erisp winter day in mid-winter. 
When I presented myself at the door I was told 
that the commodore was at work in the barn. Go- 
ing thither I found the great naval hero busily 
pouring corn into a sheller, the handle of which 
a lusty Irishman was turning. The commodore 
good-naturedly laid aside his implement and 
briskly led the way to the house, where we chatted 
for a couple of hours. He insisted upon my com- 
ing again, and I did so quite frequently, through 
summer and winter, until near his final sickness. 
He was one of the most entertaining men I ever 
knew, and with such a wealth of reminiscence as 
he possessed it was a treat to sit beneath the shade 
of the trees, or within his old-fashioned reception 
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room, and hear him tell of events that had roused 
the admiration of his countrymen more than half 
a century before. 

Admiral Stewart at this time was nearly ninety 
years old. He was below the medium height, 
with scant white hair, and a peculiar redness of 
the eyelids, caused, as he told me by the impal- 
pable dust from Sahara, to which he and the 
American fleet were exposed, in the Mediter- 
ranean, during the war with Tripoli in 1803-04. 

His face had the florid color often seen with 
those who have spent many years on the ocean, 
and when he laughed, as he did quite often, this 
erimson hue quickly deepened and extended to his 
neck and forehead. His teeth were reduced to 
three or four, and he never used false ones, but 
he was continually chewing with a gritting sound, 
as though trying to masticate some obdurate sub- 
stance with the gums in front. He used snuff 
freely (he never smoked or chewed) and this pro- 
duced a visible effect on his rather large nose. 

I was astonished to find how far back his mem- 
ory extended, and, as is frequently the case with 
extremely aged persons, he recalled incidents three- 
quarters of a century old with more clearness than 
those of a recent date. He was born in 1778, 
and his commission as midshipman was dated in 
1798. It was therefore ten years older than that 
of General Scott. 

When I asked him whether he had ever seen 
General Washington he said: 

* Oh, yes, several times. I sat next to him at 
a public dinner in 1798. We touched glasses, and 
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he thanked me in his grave, impressive manner for 
a rather highflown compliment I paid him." 

* Did you ever see Paul Jones?" 

* I was at the old coffee-house іп Philadelphia 
one day when he was pointed out to me. I studied 
him closely, for you know he achieved his fame 
during the Revolution. When I saw him it was 
just before he left the country to enter the ser- 
viee of Russia. Speaking of General Washing- 
ton, I may say I have dined with every President 
since, excepting Harrison and Taylor, who died 
shortly after their inauguration.” 

“How far back does your memory extend?” 
I asked. 

“To 1781. (This remark was made in 1867, 
so that the veteran recalled events that had taken 
place eighty-six years before.) I was three years 
old at the time, and had been such a bad baby 
that the nurse told me the Old Boy was sure to 
come after me. Shortly after there was great ex- 
citement in the streets, and looking out I saw the 
figure of the Evil One, pitchfork in hand, about 
to claim the body of a man represented by an 
ећсу. This was Benedict Arnold. I was cer- 
tain that Satan was after me, and became so terri- 
fied that I began screaming and would have gone 
into convulsions but for the nurse, who laid me 
across her knee and gave me such a spanking that 
the pain drove everything else from my mind. 
That nurse was a sensible woman, and I have 
recommended her remedy many times since.” 

* What led you to go to sea?" 

* Consumption ran in our family, several mem- 
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bers of whom died with it. I showed signs of the 
disease, when as a last hope I took to the water. 
Our physician declared at the time that I would 
not live two years, but,” added Old Ironsides, as 
his faee erimsoned with laughter, and he took a 
pinch from his snuff-box, “it looks as if the doctor 
was off in his reckoning.” 

Among his numerous reminiscences I recall the 
following of another naval hero: 

“Commodore Decatur and I, when boys, at- 
tended the old Philadelphia Academy. He was 
older than I, and the friendship we formed in 
early youth continued unbroken through life. I 
never in all my experience saw a boy as fond of 
fighting as he. Day after day, without exception, 
he would arrange a bout at fisticuffs with some 
schoolmate, and after dismissal they would ad- 
journ to a Quaker burying-ground and have it out, 
pulling and hauling and rolling over the tomb- 
stones. 

* Nothing in the world pleased Decatur so 
much as a fight. He would leave any enjoyment 
and dash off with headlong haste for a chance to 
measure strength with an opponent. Te helped 
me out of many a scrape, but, though devoted to 
me, I have always suspected that his main pur- 
pose was to bring about a fight in which he him- 
self could take part. Let me show you some- 
thing." 

The admiral sprang nimbly from his rocking- 
chair, and taking an object from the mantelpiece 
handed it to me. It was a curved dagger about 
eight inches long, with a handle, now yellow with 
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time, made from the tusk of an elephant. I 
turned it over with some curiosity, and recogniz- 
ing it as an Oriental weapon asked its history. 
“That is a present from Decatur,” replied the 
admiral, resuming his seat; “you have read the 
story of his personal encounter with a native cap- 
tain during the war with Tripoli. This fellow 
was a giant Turk, fully six feet and a half high, 
but no man ever lived that was big enough to 
scare Decatur, who made at him pike in hand. 
The Turk wrenched the pike from his grasp and 
assailed Decatur, who parried the blow with his 
sword, but in doing so broke the blade at the hilt. 
The Turk made a second thrust, which Decatur 
recieved on his arm and breast. It made an ugly 
wound, but the Turk drew it back for another 
blow. As he did so Decatur ran under the weapon 
and grappled with him. Down they went with 
the Turk on top. He now reached down to draw 
his dagger, but Decatur with one arm held him 
pressed so close against his body that he could 
not force his hand between. With his free hand 
Decatur drew a small pistol from his waistcoat 


pocket, and reaching over the back of his foe fired г 


directly toward himself. This was just like Deca- 
tur, for unless the bullet encountered some obstacle, / 
it was sure to enter his body. As it was, it passed 
through the Turk and was found in the Ameri- 
ean's own clothing. He rolled off Decatur life- 
less. While the couple were struggling on the 
deck, another pirate aimed a savage blow at De- 
catur with his scimetar, but a sailor recieved it on 
his arm, which was amputated, and thus saved his 
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leader. I may add that in that same battle James 
Decatur, a brother, who was first lieutenant on 
the Nautilus, was killed by two bullets, connected 
together by a wire, which struck his forehead.” 

* Were you ever wounded ¢” I inquired. 

“ Only once, and then but slightly; in fact, it 
amounted to nothing. Ín the summer of 1813 I 
took command of the old Constitution, a frigate 
which carried fifty-two guns. She had the repu- 
tation of being a lucky vessel, and for many nar- 
row escapes justified such a belief. It was in 
February, 1815, that I fought the British ship 
Cyane and the sloop Levant. In the heat of the 
engagement, while I was giving my commands, I 
held my sword under my arm, with the handle 
projecting just beyond my breast. A grape shot 
carried away the handle and erazed me without 
Bono 

As he spoke Admiral Stewart sprang up and 
taking a sword from where it was lying on a small 
table, handed it to me. It was a pure Toledo 
blade of the finest workmanship. 

I should state here, that Lieutenant Stewart be- 
came a captain in 1806, and he was one of the 
most consummate seamen that ever lived. His 
marvellous seamanship had much to do with his 
victory over the Cyane and Levant. This naval 
battle was fought partly by moonlight, and 
while going on, Stewart kept the Constitution at 
one corner of a triangle and held his foes at the 
other corners. He was thus enabled to pour his 
forward guns into one and his rear guns into the 
other. Despite all his enemies could do, he main- 
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tained these relative positions. Not only that, but 
he performed an exploit never heard of before nor 
since; he maneuvered with such skill that he 
raked both the Cyane and Levant, and defeated 
every effort of those two vessels to rake him. 

In 1808, our nation being at peace, he secured 
a four years’ leave of absence and employed it in 
the East India trade. In the period named he 
earned $1,500,000 for his employers, paid $600,- 
000 to the Government in duties, and cleared $30,- 
000 for himself. On one of his voyages, he came 
upon a Spanish vessel, most of whose crew were 
dead or dying from yellow fever. Their ship was 
drifting helplessly over the ocean, without a man 
on board able to keep his feet. Captain Stewart 
gave them medical attention and took the ship into 
port. For this service the King of Spain pre- 
sented him with the Toledo sword, whose handle 
was shot away during the battle with the Cyane 
and Levant. 

I reminded the admiral that he had not told me 
about his being wounded. 

* During the engagement one of the pigeons on 
board became so terrified that it flew through the 
rigging several times, and then alighted on my 
shoulder. At that moment, a musket-ball struck 
its foot at the toughest portion, where the toes 
join, and entered my shoulder. The hurt would 
have been a bad one except for the pigeon; but as 
it was the wound was slight.” 

For Captain Stewart’s brilliant victory with the 
Constitution Congress presented him with a gold 
medal, and on his return to Boston he was the hero 
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of the hour. It is worthy of note that this battle, 
like General Jackson's great victory at New Or- 
leans, was fought after a treaty of peace was de- 
elared between Great Britain and the United 
States. А ship was then speeding across the At- 
lantic with the momentous tidings, but she did 





CAPTAIN STEWART AND THE PIGEON, 


. not arrive in time to prevent two of the most 
famous engagements of the war. How different 
it would be in these days of ocean greyhounds and 
submarine cables! 

When it became evident that war was to occur 
between England and this country, our navy was 
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so insignifieant that President Madison and Con- 
gress decided to adopt the over-eaution policy, and 
virtually to make no contest on the sea, but to 
confine the operations to land. The vigorous ar- 
guments and protests of Bainbridge and Stewart 
led to the abandonment of this timid policy, and 
gave our privateers and infant navy à chance to 
win imperishable glory. 

It was some years after the close of the war 
that Commodore Decatur and Barron engaged in 
their lamentable duel. Both were wounded and 
fell to the ground, and lying there they shook 
hands and forgave each other. Barron was cer- 
tain he was mortally wounded, while Decatur was 
equally confident that he would get well; but just 
the reverse took place; Barron recovered, while 
Decatux.died.- 

Those who are familiar with our war with Tri- 
poli, eighty-six yéars ago, will recall a lamentable 
tragedy connected with it. A plan was formed 
for destroying the enemy’s flotilla, as it lay an- 
ehored in the innermost harbor. There was hope, 
too, that by a dash during the panic they might 
induce the bashaw to liberate Commodore Bain- 
bridge and the crew of the frigate Philadelphia, 
who had been made prisoners some time before. 

With this view the ketch Intrepid (originally 
captured by Decatur in the Enterprise) was fitted 
up in the double capacity of fire ship and infernal. 
One hundred barrels of gunpowder, weighing 
seven tons and a half, were emptied into one com- 
partment under the mast and above it were piled 
several hundred shells. Тһе crew of the ketch 
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were ten seamen and two lieutenants under Com- 
mander Richard Somers, one of the most daring 
and chivalrous young officers that ever belonged to 
the American navy. 

Lieutenant Stewart, commanding the Siren of 
sixteen guns, convoyed the ketch and her doomed 
crew, following at a short distance and ready to 
give whatever help he could. 

The night was quite dark, with a slight mist, 
and soon the Intrepid passed slowly from view. 
It was about ten o'clock that Stewart and Lieuten- 
ant Carroll were standing in the Siren’s gangway, 
loking with the closest attention at the point 
where the ketch was known to be, when Carroll 
called out: 

* Look at that light! What does it mean?” 

Тһе two observed a lantern moving swiftly 
from the stern toward the bow. Its rapid up and 
down motion showed that it was carried in the 
hand of a man who was running. Reaching the 
hatchway it disappeared as though he had leaped 
Gown, 

The next moment the crater of a volcano seemed 
to burst up through the water. A sheet of flame 
illumined the heavens, with a roar and shock 
that shook the earth and sea. The air was filled 
with the fragments of the infernal and mangled 
human beings, which were heard dropping for sev- 
eral seconds in the surrounding water. 

Lieutenant Stewart sailed about the spot several 
times, in the hope of picking up some of his com- 
rades, but he was compelled to return to the fleet 
without any success. 
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In the investigation which followed it was un- 
decided whether the Intrepid was accidentally or 
purposely blown up. But Lieutenant Stewart 
never entertained a doubt that his brother officer, 
discovering a large force of pirates about to board 
him, had applied the match in accordanee with 
the resolution he expressed when he set out. 

When the Civil War broke out Commodore 
Stewart was in his eighty-fourth year. He called 
on President Lincoln and asked for a command. 

The President chatted in his pleasant way with 
him and finally said: 

* We have so many young men that are eager 
to go, that we have concluded to let you veterans 
rest." 

* But I don't want to rest," added the peppery 
officer. 

* I know that," laughed the President, * but I 
am afraid you are too old." 

The commodore left his presence quite indig- 
nant, for he insisted (and he was right) that he 
was as active and vigorous as the majority of men 
who were three-fourths of his age. 

When it is recalled that Stewart was commis- 
sioned as lieutenant in 1798; that he was an 
active participant in the war with Tripoli; was 
one of the most prominent naval heroes of the 
war of 1812; took part in our war with Mexico; 
came within a hair-breadth of a nomination for 
the Presidency in 1844; cruised in almost every 
quarter of the globe; was on intimate terms with 
the principal officers and statesmen of the Revolu- 
tion, and with the foremost military and naval 
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leaders of the Old World; it will be conceded that 
his reminiscences were of the most entertaining 
character. In this crude sketch I have only jotted 
down such as came to me without any effort at 
recollection, and have omitted a great many that 
are fully as interesting. In conclusion I will give 
one of Admiral Stewart’s medical remedies, for 
the reason that it is not generally known, and the 
test to which it has been repeatedly subjected has 
proven its excellence. 

Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain and Na- 
ples, and elder brother of the great Napoleon, 
lived for a number of years at Bordentown. He 
and Stewart were close friends, and it was on the 
advice of the latter that the Frenchman made his 
home for a number of years on the banks of the 
Delaware. One day a workman of Bonaparte’s 
was attacked so violently with neuralgia, that the 
attending physician said he could not live more 
than a day or two, unless he obtained relief. The 
sufferer had the agonizing ailment all through his 
body, and was in such torture that death would 
have been welcome. 

At this crisis the proverbial old woman ap- 
peared, and the poor fellow, by her directions, was 
swathed from head to foot in the common bur- 
dock leaf. Twenty-four hours later he resumed 
work in the hay-field. 

Some time after neuralgia seized Stewart’s 
right leg and forced him to bed. He suffered ex- 
cruciatingly, and when Bonaparte sent the same 
woman to him he told her that he would submit to 
any experiment that held out hope. The woman 
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eame with an armful of burdock leaves, from 
which she had removed the ribs, and the limb was 
bound in it. After a time Stewart fell asleep, 
and did not awaken for hours. 

When he opened his eyes there was no pain in 
the limb. He supposed, however, it was because 
he had secured an easy position, and he lay for a 
long time without moving. Finally, by way of 
experiment, he timidly twitched his great toe: 
there was no answering twinge. Then he worked 
the ankle; still there was no pain. Then the 
whole limb was swung back and forth with much 
vigor. The next moment the happy patient 
emitted a shout and leaped out upon the floor, for 
the neuralgia was gone. 

Commodore Stewart later was in command of 
the Philadelphia Navy-Yard, and he told his 
brother officers of the wonderful remedy. 

* Some months afterward," said he, “I was 
surprised by a call from several ladies, wives of 
the officers whom I knew. I inquired to what I 
was indebted for the honor of the visit, and they 
replied that they had called to thank me for my 
remedy for the neuralgia, which I had told their 
husbands, and which in their cases had produced 
the happiest results. I assured them that I was 
very glad to learn that such was the fact; but 
when they said the neuralgia was in their heads, I 
expressed regret that they must have been obliged 
to part with their hair. ‘Oh, no,’ they made 
haste to answer, ‘we just put it on over the hair 
and it answered perfectly.’ ”’ 

The commodore always resorted to the burdock 
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for of course, the neuralgia was lable to return. 
He found, after writing a good deal, that it was 
liable to attack him 1n the wrist, in which event a 
never-failing remedy was at hand. There were 
always a large number of the plants growing dur- 
ing the season on his place. 

The method is to remove the ribs from the 
leaves and then simply to bind it over the affected 
part, every portion of which should be covered. 
The remedy certainly ean hurt no one, and may be 
the means of preventing a great deal of suffering. 

Admiral Stewart, when past ninety years of 
age, was attacked by seirrhus cancer in the tongue. 
When the specialist told him the nature of the 
trouble he expressed the belief that he could arrest 
its progress. 

“ Хо,” said the old hero, grimly, as he shook 
his head; “I have lived long enough; I don't 
want you to do anything for 1t." 

And so he died. 


HUNTING THE AMERICAN LION. 


Every youth has read and been told that the 
lion is the king of beasts. The Dark Continent 
is his ehosen home, and over its burning plains 
and in the depths of its pestilential jungles he 
roams a monarch in the animal kingdom, and with 
no fear of the daring hunter who follows him into 
his almost impenetrable recesses. 

There ean be no question that a full grown lion, 
in the prime of his mighty strength and dauntless 
courage, is a terrible creature. Many a time has 
he advanced into the circle of light thrown out by 
the camp fire, and seizing a man-with his massive 
jaws, galloped off with him, in the face of the 
cries and shouts of his terrified comrades. Retir- 
ing to the gloom from which he emerged, he has 
ready to return and seize another victim, when- 
ever impelled to do so by the pangs of hunger. 

And yet, formidable as is the aie lion, he 
сти ШЕТІ are stronger M braver than 
he. The wild boar of India will give no creature 
the path; and backing against a E he will defy 
not one but two or 12 leopards, о dare not 
attack him. Even the famishing tiger will not 
assail the wild boar, unless he sees the chance to 
do so treacherously; for those fearful tusks are 
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like a couple of broadswords, driven by the mus- 
eles of Hercules. 

The tiger himself is the superior in every re- 
spect of the lion. He is more active, courageous, 
daring and powerful. Scientific tests have proven 
that his strength is one-fifth greater than the 
lion’s while, in other respects, he is immeasurably 
his superior. The tiger is unknown in Africa, 
his chosen home being the continent of Asia, and 
especially India, which is the paradise of the 
fiercest wild animals and the most venomous rep- 
tiles. "The loss of life in Hindostan from these 
pests is more than twenty thousand annually. 

Now all of us as Americans, are patriotic and 
proud of our country. We are certain that its 
people, its products, its climate and its resources 
are without.a.rival in the world. When we, there- 
fore, lay claim to the possession of hons, native 
to the soil, we are going to insist upon it, in the 
face of every argument; but, all the same, we 
must admit that the American lion, though a crea- 
ture to be dreaded and hunted with care, is not to~ 
be considered alongside of his African brother.” 
Still we have our lion, and I am going to relate 
a true incident about one of them. и 

This animal is peculiar to the Southwest” We 
never meet him in the northern sections, nor in- 
deed in the Southern or Western States, except im 
the portions I have named. Пе is a lithe, power- 
ful and active creature, whose depredations among 
the cattle of the ranchmen render him an object ct 
detestation. When driven into a corner, he will 
fight desperately, as indeed any creature will, and 
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more than one man has paid dearly for holding 
him too cheaply. 

For several weeks the ranchers and stockmen 
along the Pit River were annoyed by these beasts, 
which, in that section, are known as California 
lions. Upon visiting their herds of goats, sheep, 





TWO LARGE MOUNTAIN LIONS WERE ENGAGED IN DEVOUR* 
ING ONE OF HIS CALVES. 


hogs, and cattle, they found that serious inroads 
had been made upon them. Few of the full 
grown cattle suffered, but the destruction among 
the calves caused not only annoyance but grave 
alarm. 

Unless some check was found for the marauders, 
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who nightly grew more daring, soon there would 
be no domestic animals left; and, since the prop- 
erty of the ranchmen lies wholly in their herds, 
the urgency of the situation may be understood. 

Matters were thus, when Oliver Wilsey, of the 
firm of Wilsey Brothers, who are engaged in the 
сае business, rode out in the neighborhood of 
Round Mountain to look after his stock. While 
he was some distance off, he saw that something 
unusual had taken place. The animals showed 
every evidence of great fear, and off to one side, 
he quickly discovered a couple of creatures that 
certainly had no business there. 

To his indignant amazement, a nearer approach 
showed them to be two large mountain lions en- 
gaged in devouring one of his calves. They 
raised their heads as he came nearer, and then, 
as if they preferred the supper before them to 
making a meal off of him, resumed their feast, 
doubtless concluding that he was of no further 
account. 

Wilsey had no gun with him, or he would have 
fired upon them, but, by vigorous shouts he suc- 
ceeded in frightening them off in the direction of 
the river. Reflect how different would have been 
the result if the beasts had been genuine African 
lions! 

“This thing has gone far enough,” was the re- 
flection of the disgusted young man; “ something 
must be done.” 

Returnine to his friends, he related what he had 
seen. Their views coincided with his own. 

“We must rid the woods of the pests,” said one 
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decisively; ‘for if things go on this way much 
longer, we shall have no stock left.” 

* Let's clean them out entirely,” added another. 

* What's the best way to do it?” 

* We'll see Dave, and get him to help." 

The speaker alluded to a friend named David 
Brock, a young man who lived a few miles down 
the river, and was the owner of several excellent 
bear dogs. He was fond of. hunting with them, 
and there was no doubt that he would be more 
than willing to join in the sport, which promised 
to be of an exciting character. 

The party made their way to the cabin of Brock 
and stated the situation. 

“Pm with you," was his enthusiastic response ; 
“that’s what I keep my dogs for, and they'll en- 
joy 1t as much as we." 

There was no time to be lost, since it was neces- 
sary to take the trail, while it was fresh. А rain 
or the lapse of a few days would render the scent 
so cold, that a long and probably fruitless hunt 
would follow. 

Accordingly they made their way to the spot 
where the remains of the calf lay, and the canines 
were ordered to take the trail. With their noses 
to the ground they circled about for a few mo- 
ments, when one of them uttered a sharp cry and 
was off like a shot, with the others at his heels. 
They were on the track of the lions and stirring 
times were at hand. 

But the afternoon was well along, and while 
the young men were chasing the dogs, darkness 
closed about them, and the hunt, so far as they 
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were concerned, was over for the day.  Brock's 
experience, however, in hunting California lions 
made him confident of the result. 

In fact he was so certain that he could best 
manage the business alone that he was left to do 
so. His friends returned to their homes, he prom- 
ising not to come back until he had completed his 
task. 

The next morning was Sunday, but Brock felt 
that it would not to do defer the business. Ву 
the time it was fairly light, he was running after 
his dogs, and they catching sight of their master, 
resumed the pursuit with all vigor. 

It was not long before they caught sight of a 
large lioness, who, not liking the appearance of 
things, made for her hiding place, which was not 
far away. The dogs tore after her, but would 
not have overtaken her, had she not shown fight, 
just before reaching her retreat. There was a 
meaning to this action on her part which Brock 
suspected, though it might not have occurred to 
a hunter of less experience than he. 

The lioness waited until her canine foes came 
up and assailed her, when she cuffed them right 
and left like so many cubs. They were persistent, 
however, and darted at her again as fast as they 
could roll over and leap to their feet. The hunter 
might have sent a bullet among the party that 
would have been likely to end the business; but 
such a course involved the risk of killing one of 
his dogs, for all the animals were so quick in 
their movements, and were so mixed together that 
it was hard to secure an accurate aim. Even if 
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he should hit the lioness it was almost impossible 
to kill her instantly. The consequence would be 
that she would be driven to such a pitch of fury 
that she would rend her assailants to pieces. She 
was holding her own very well as it was without 
being incited to do any better or worse. Тһе са- 
nines were entitled to some consideration. 

Meanwhile, Brock was not idle. He saw that 
the one effective method of bringing matters to a 
focus was to get between the beast and the cave 
in which she made her home. He lost no time, 
therefore, in working around beyond her, so as to 
shut off her retreat. 

The lioness kept her weather eye on him, and 
he had hardly reached the point for which he was 
aiming, when the enraged creature turned her back 
upon the dogs and came for him like a cyclone. 
This was precisely what the hunter anticipated 
and for which he was prepared. 

The course of Brock im this crisis was unique, 
and so far as I know original with himself. He 
held a trusty rifle in his hand, and yet attempted 
to make no use of it. Facing the animal, he 
stood perfectly motionless until she was almost 
upon him. Then like a flash, he dodged to one 
side, and she, unable to check or turn in time, 
passed a few paces beyond. Ав she wheeled, he 
fired and she fell dead with a bullet through her 
heart. 

Assisted by the dogs, Brock now made an ex- 
amination of the den near at hand. Among the 
leaves, sticks and boulders, he came upon three 
young lions about the size of half-grown cats. They 
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were little spitfires and fought so desperately that 
they would have given the dogs considerable trou- 
ble to overcome them, but Brock, with no little 
patience and skill, mastered them at last, and car- 
ried them to his home as trophies of victory. Al- 
though the lions of the vicinity had not been ex- 
terminated by any means, one family was pretty 
effectually broken up. 


YOUNG ADAM. 


Dvnixa my last furlough, I decided to spend a 
few days at West Point, where I was sure of meet- 
ing some of my old classmates among the throng 
that gather there to witness the graduating exer- 
cises. It was the second visit I had made since 
leaving the academy, and I had looked forward to 
it with the feelings of a man returning to a re- 
union of friends from whom he has been separated 
for years. 

I was not disappointed. Everything proved as 
I expected. ' I grasped hands with a half dozen 
officers who had come from remote sections of the 
Union—one from his post in Oregon—for the 
same purpose. Nothing could have been more 
delightful than the long evenings spent on the 
porch of the hotel, recalling reminiscences of cadet 
days, exchanging experiences and tracing the ca- 
reer of those with whom we had been intimate 
when at the Point. 

There was the inevitable tinge of sadness color- 
ing the retrospect, for more than one fine fellow 
had ceased to answer at “roll-call.” Hilton, 
from whom we all expected so much, for he was a 
born soldier, and graduated well up in his class, 
had been killed by the accidental discharge of a 
gun; Stafford was strieken with a mortal ailment 
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while on his wedding tour; Rhett had resigned, 
gone into business, and was now trying to get 
back into the army, and Westcott, one of the most 
brilliant young cavalrymen in the service had been 
riddled by a volley from Geronimo’s treacherous 
followers while leading a scout over the flaming 
plains of Arizona. 

So it went, but all these impressive turns in the 
wheel of human fortune are incidents of military 
life and it may be said they are discounted in ad- 
vance. 

It was a treat to chat with grim old General 
Sherman and other warriors who helped to make 
history before we were born; to stroll along the 
winding and beautiful Flirtation Walk, to watch 
the different exhibitions in the riding academy, at 
gun practice, at parade, and the final thrilling 
charge across the plain, when the fiery horses of the 
shouting cadets were barely restrained from dash- 
ing over the porch of the hotel. 

On the second day of my arrival, a young man 
registered at the latter, under the name of * Adam 
Brown, Carlisle, Penna.” Although he was 
dressed with excellent taste, and was a perfect 
gentleman in demeanor, a glance was enough to 
show that he was a full-blooded Indian. I made 
his acquaintance and was charmed by his infor- 
mation and manner. He told me he had gradu- 
ated at the Carlisle School for his race the preced- 
ing spring, and hoped to be able to enter Yale 
College in the autumn. He belonged to the Sioux 
tribe in South Dakota and intended to return to 
them at the close of his exercises at the Point, 
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there to remain until his future was definitely de- 
termined. 

* Although I have hope of obtaining a college 
edueation," he said, as we sat one night with our 
cigars, “ I am not sure it would be right for me to 
spend four years away from home." 

* Why not?” I inquired. 

“Ah,” he replied with a sigh; “there is so 
much for me to do among my own people. Al- 
though a number of young men have been edu- 
cated in the schools of the whites, there is the old 
wild restless spirit among the majority, ready to 
break forth in violence when the provocation 
comes. There is such mismanagement of Indian 
affairs that I shudder when I think of the future." 

I eommended his worthy purpose, but expressed 
the hope that there was less ground for misgiving 
than he thought. 

“I wish I could agree with you, but I cannot,” 
he remarked with another sigh. “ I trust that 
I shall be able to do something to allay the dis- 
satisfaction, especially as I have others to help. 
There are signs even now of coming trouble. Sit- 
ting Bull is discontented, and will be until he 
brings on another great war which must be the 
final conflict between the Caucasian and American 
races. The work of myself and friends is to per- 
suade our people to accept civilization ; that must 
be the end, but who shall say when it will come ? ” 

The more I saw of Adam Brown, the more I 
liked him. During our brief stay at the Point we 
became warm friends, and when we parted, the 
hope was expressed on both sides that we would 
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soon meet and spend many more hours in each 
other's society. 

It was some six months after my parting with 
this young Sioux that I was the bearer of de- 
spatches to General Miles at Pine Ridge Agency. 
No one needs to be reminded of what had occurred 
in the interval on our frontier. Sitting Bull had 
been killed, the frightful conflict at Wounded 
Knee had taken place, and it looked as if a great 
battle was inevitable, with the certainty of dread- 
ful losses on both sides. 

A ride of twenty miles was still before me when 
the sun passed the meridian, and my pony 
stretched his neck in the direction of the Agency 
with that regular swinging gallop which was sure 
to carry him and me to our destination long before 
the setting of the sun, provided no obstacle inter- 
vened. 

I was in the country of the hostiles, and, having 
been already fired at twice during the course of 
the day, was alert to the danger which threatened 
every mile of the way. Only by unceasing vigi- 
lance, a careful avoidance of piaces favorable to 
an ambuseade, an intelligent reading of * signs," 
liable to appear at any moment, could I hope to 
place the important despatches in the hands of the 
commanding general. 

I was well mounted, as I have intimated, with a 
couple of revolvers and a Winchester fully loaded, 
and I am safe in saying that my steed appreciated 
the situation as well as I. More than once he 
swerved to the left or right, of his own accord, to 
avoid some wooded or rocky elevation where a 
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band of hostiles might be waiting for me to come 
within rifle shot. The flicking of his ears, the 
snort, the quick raising of his fine head, as he 
gave a look of human intelligence toward such a 
spot as I have named, convinced me that he ob- 
served things that escaped my eye, despite my 
alertness. 

It was bitterly cold. No snow was on the 
eround, but there had been a slight flurry earlier 
in the day, and the sky was covered with a hazy 
vapor which indicated the coming of a storm and 
perhaps a blizzard before the passing of twenty- 
four hours. 

I was well muffled, but though acenstomed to 
the Arctic-lhke weather of the Northwest, I suf- 
fered keenly. ‘There was no help for it, however, 
and I kept my pony down to his work, envying 
him the warm glow caused by his own exertions. 

The afternoon was about half gone, and I was 
nearing the Agency, when I observed a small hill 
in my path. It was not more than a hundred 
feet high, and on the crest was a mass of rocks. 

“ The very place for a party of hostiles to wait 
for a white man to come within reach, and the 
place, therefore, to be avoided,” I said, as I. 
touched the rein. 

But the pony was as quick to see it as I, and 
had already diverged to the left. The distance 
was thus increased, and I reflected as I thundered 
past that I was still nigh enough to tempt a shot 
from any marksman that might be lingering there. 

The thought had hardly come into my mind 
when I heard a dull report and the pingeing of 
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a bullet within a few inches of my head told me 
that good ground existed for my fears. Looking 
toward the rocks, I made out a thin wreath of 
bluish vapor which showed where the fellow was 
hiding that had used me as a target. He himself 
was not in sight, and I continued on my gallop 
without attempting to reply to his shot. 

But I had gone only a few hundred yards 
farther when, looking back, I saw an Indian war- 
rior dashing diagonally down the slope, his pony 
on a dead run and heading toward me. It was he 
who had fired his gun a moment before, and fail- 
ing to bring me from the saddle, meant to over- 
take and finish me. ^ 

It may not be brave to run from an Indian, who 
you well know is no better armed than yourself; 
but I could not forget the importance of my re- 
sponsibility, beside which it was not unlikely that 
other hostiles were in sight. So I spoke sharply 
to my horse, touched his flank with my spur, and 
sent him bounding forward at increased speed. 
It was prudent to draw away from the red man 
and leave our score unsettled. 

But the following half-mile made known an 
unpleasant fact. My pursuer was better mounted 
than I, and, as a consequence, could not be shaken 
off. Inasmuch as a collision was certain, I con- 
cluded it wise to save, so far as able, the strength 
of my steed. So I tightened the rein and drew 
him down to a gait which he could maintain for 
hours without great fatigue. 

Meanwhile I kept the best watch I could on 
my enemy. Leaning forward in the saddle I held 
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him under survey, and, when I observed him mak- 
ing ready to fire, I wheeled the pony short round, 
brought him to a halt and faced the warrior. Не 
too ehecked his own animal with surprising quick- 
ness, and thus we stood with our horses nose to 
nose and less than two hundred yards between us. 

The Sioux, for he belonged to that tribe, had 
nerve. Without hesitation, and with no thought 





MY WEAPON WAS UP AT THE SAME MOMENT. 


of sheltering himself, he brought his Winchester 
to a level and took deliberate aim at me. 

I was not idle. My weapon went up at the 
same moment, and the two reports were simulta- 
neous. How well he had aimed was proven by a 
sting along my left cheek, which told where the 
bullet had grazed it. Fortune, however, was with 
me, and before the warrior could fire a second 
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time, he tottered sidewáys and rolled off his horse 
to the ground. 

His frightened animal dashed off on a gallop 
and circled around at a distance, looking back at 
the prostrate figure, as if he did not understand 
what it all meant. Seeing that my foe was dis- 
posed of, I turned to continue my flight, but 
stopped a moment later. 

The hill from which the Sioux had emerged 
was so far away that nothing was to be feared 
from any hostiles that might be there, and the 
coast was clear in every direction. So I started 
on a walk toward the motionless form on the 
prairie. 

I was awed by the belief that the Indian was 
dead. But I was mistaken. He grasped his rifle 
in his right hand, and made an attempt to bring it 
to bear on me as he saw me approaching, but he 
was too weak, and, forcing himself to a half-sit- 
ting position calmly waited for me to give him the 
finishing stroke. 

Slipping from the saddle, I extended my hand 
and said: 

“ I hardly thought, Mr. Brown, when we parted 
last summer at West Point, that we should next 
meet under these circumstances.” 

He had recognized me before I did him. I 
saw from the expression of his face that he was 
suffering keenly, but, compressing his lips, he 
shook his head and refyged to take my hand. 

“ Соте,” said I, kindly, “ you are badly hurt; 
I do not want to abandon you to die on the prairie ; 
let me help you on my horse, for your own is be- 
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yond reach, and take you to the Agency where you 
ean receive the medical attention that may save 
your life. It is certain death to stay here.” 

It was useless. Ile shook his head, his black 
eyes flashing, and his lips compressed, and im- 
patiently motioned me away. He would not open 
his lips nor allow me to touch him. 

Loth to leave the young Sioux, for whom I felt 
the deepest sy mpathy, I E using all the 
persuasion I ‘could to induce him to NE me to 
help him. I was forced, however, to give it up, 
and vaulting to my saddle, I paused only long 
enough to say: 

“ Good-bye, Adam; you attempted my life, but 
I feel only pity for you, and I am grieved to the 
heart that the friendship formed a few months 
ago, and which I hoped would last through Ife, 
must end in this manner.” 

Sullen and resentful as ever, he gave no sign 
that he heard me, but, as I rode away, settled him- 
self into as comfortable a posture as he could, 
and with the stoicism of his race, calmly awaited 
the end. 

As you know, the war ended soon after. The 
troops were transferred to different stations, but 
I was obliged to remain at Pine Ridge Agency 
for some time longer. A few days before the de- 
parture of mv regiment, who should call at my 
quarters but Mr. Adam Brown, who I was certain 
had perished on the wintry prairie weeks before, 
his heart full of bitterness toward my race? 

Although at that time he was dressed in the wild 
attire of his people when on the war path, he 
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was now robed like an Ameriean gentleman. Не 
looked the same as when at West Point, except 
that his elothing was appropriate to the season. 
I noticed, however, that he limped and walked 
with the help of a cane. 

When we had shaken hands, and I had made 
him welcome, he said with his winning smile: 

* You have heard that every person has some- 
thing of the ‘old Adam’ in his nature. I have 
learned that I have more than my full share.” 

“In fact, you are ‘young Adam,’” I replied 
with a laugh. 

* You were surprised at that incident on the 
prairie, and so am I, but the explanation is brief. 
While I was doing my best to allay the intensi- 
fying excitement caused by the ghost dances, the 
harangues of the hot-blooded bucks, and the insane 
ery of the coming Messiah, I fell a victim to the 
craze myself. It seemed as if my whole nature 
was ehanged, and I suddenly turned from a man 
of peace into an irrestrainable advocate of war to 
the bitter end. 

“ Nothing can show more vividly my delirium 
than my first act. I was so impatient to fight the 
whites that I started out without any companion. 
I was too eager to wait for the others. 

* [ made a slight mistake when I attacked you," 
continued Adam with another smile, “and I 
thought you had finished me. But you were not: 
gone long when some of my own people found me 
and gave me such care that I came round. During 
my convalescence, the delirium, or insanity, or 
whatever you may call it, left me. I saw what 
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an awful error I had made, and prayed for for- 
giveness. When at last, able to move, I resumed 
my labors in favor of peace, and I hope did some- 
thing to atone for the evil wrought by my example. 

* [n fact," added my young friend, as he gave 
me his hand at parting; “so much of the ‘old 
Adam’ is driven out of me that I have decided 
not to go to college for a year or more, but to stay 
and labor among my people for their good.” 


SEVERAL MISTAKES. 


Frw realize how narrowly the Western States 
and Territories escaped the most tremendous war 
in the history of our country. While too much 
credit cannot be given to the military authorities 
for their moderation and tact, yet as is well 
known, war did occur, and it looked for a time as 
if nearly all of the Indian tribes would, unite in 
revolt, and that the conflagration would spread 
from the Missouri to the Pacific. 

Sitting Bull was the embodiment of the red 
man’s venomous hatred of the white race. Though 
compelled from force of circumstances to remain 
quiescent for years, he never forgave the people 
that had wronged his own. He was sullen, re- 
vengeful and treacherous, and grimly abided the 
time to apply the torch. He laid his plans with 
the skill of a general, and wrought silently and 
patiently, willing to wait the day of vengeance 
which he believed was sure to come. 

,The Messiah craze, the ghost dances and the 
mismanagement of Indian affairs were powerful 
factors in working evil, and far sighted men, 
dwelling on the frontier, who understood the na- 
ture of the aborigines, were confident that nothing 
could avert the woeful conflict. But the death of 
Sitting Bull removed that irrepressible marplot at 
the very incipiency of the outbreak, and doubt- 
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less contributed to the wholesale collapse that fol- 
lowed. - 

More than one settler in Wyoming saw the im- 
pending storm and hurried to a place of safety. 
All however, did not do so, and among those 
who stayed longer than was prudent, was Jacob 
Rossmore, whose farm was in Southwestern 
Wyoming, between the Laramie Mountains and 
the North Platte. 

Tis family consisted of his wife, his boy, aged 
twelve, and a daughter, two years younger. They 
had removed to that, section three years before, 
and were prospering, when news came of the 
trouble that was spreading among the Indians. 
The first rumors did not disturb them, but it was 
not long before Rossmore became so uneasy that 
he was on the point of loading what valuables his 
one heavy wagon would hold, and setting out for 
Fort Fetterman. 

But it can be well understood that the step was 
one which he naturally hesitated to take, so long 
as there was doubt of actual danger. To abandon 
his domestic animals and property meant their 
almost certain loss. He could not expect to find 
the cattle on his return. If they did not go hope- 
lessly astray, they would be stolen, his home plun- 
dered, and the buildings burned to ashes. So he 
decided to await the arrival of more definite news. 

When a week passed without bringing anything 
of the kind, he concluded to visit his neighbors 
to learn whether they knew more than he, though 
they would be quite sure to apprise him of such 
fact without delay. 
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His neighbors were the Wallace family, consist- 
ing of two brothers, the wife of one, and a sturdy 
son of eighteen. Thus there were three men and 
one woman, strong enough of themselves to form 
a formidable defense, if anything like an equal 
chance was given. As they were fond of hunting, 
they were well provided with firearms, and were 
sure to give a good account of themselves in the 
event of an attack. 

The distance between the two homes was about 
four miles, and to reach his neighbors’ Rossmore 
was obliged to ride over a wooded ridge, ford a 
small stream and then gallop a short way across 
the open plain. It was a good day’s ride to the 
fort and back again, and when Wallace mounted 
his best mare he decided to go first to his friends 
and acquaint them with his purpose so that 1f any 
trouble should come they would look after his 
wife and little ones. 

The settler had crossed the ridge and was ford- 
ing the shallow stream when he heard rifle-firing 
from the direction of his friends’ home. He was 
still a mile distant, and it was necessary to pass 
through a partially wooded tract before reaching 
the open plain where he could plainly see the 
house. 

The reports were rapid for several minutes and 
then ceased as quickly as they began. The still- 
ness was profound and, checking his mare, he sat 
for a brief while, hesitating whether to go on or 
to turn back and hasten with his family to the 
nearest point of safety. To his mind, there was 
but one explanation of the reports: The Wallaces 
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had been assailed by a roving band of Indians and 
were making or had made the best defense possi- 
ble. He concluded to advance far enough to gain 
a sight of their home. 

Accordingly he hurried through the wood, and, 
ascending a slight elevation, drew rein. 

There stood the low, broad building, the adjoin- 
ing barn and several smaller structures, just as 
he had looked upon them many a time, and bearing 
not the slightest traces, so far as he could see, of 
having suffered the slightest disturbance. 

This was extraordinary, to say the least, and, 
after a short pause, he continued advancing with 
his animal on a walk. His approach grew the 
more hesitating as he neared the building, and he 
finally paused while still several hundred yards 
distant. 

The settler had been led forward by a growing 
curiosity, such as sometimes draws a person to 
what he knows is a erave peril; but the cause of 
the sudden firing was so unaccountable, that he re- 
solved to go still further and learn its explanation. 

He had not vet caught the first sien of life 
about the home of his friends. There were no 
domestic animals in sight, and it was impossible 
to tell whether they had been driven off by ma- 
rauders or frightened into a thght to the hills. 

It was hard to understand how, if the Indians 
had attacked the settlers and compelled them to 
fiy, they had not fired the buildings. The rule at 
such times is to burn everything, and yet not the 
slightest harm had been done in that direction. 

Rossmore loudly hailed his neighbors, but there 
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THROWING HIMSELF FORWARD ON HER NECK, HE DASHED INTO A DEAD RUN, 
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was no response. Finally he ventured closer, 
though with greatest caution, for he was in contin- 
ual dread that some of the red men were in hid- 
ing, and only waiting-for him to come within 
reach of their rifles. 

But nothing of the kind occurred, and the aston- 
ishing fact was soon manifest that not a living 
person besides himself was in the neighborhood. 
The home had been abandoned, but there was no 
sign of those who had compelled them to abandon 
it, nor had the raiders left any evidence of their 
visit. 

Stil there was more than enough to disturb 
Rossmore, who determined to remove his family 
without delay to the fort. He could no longer 
doubt that hostiles were in the vicinity, and his 
own home was certain to receive a visit. 

His mare struck an easy gallop and was quite 
near the wooded tract through which the creek 
wound its way, when she dropped abruptly to a 
walk, threw up her head and snuffed the air with 
every indieation of alarm. Almost at the same 
moment there eame a flash and report of several 
rifles from among the trees, and the whistling of 
bullets warned the settler that he was the target. 
ile wheeled his animal like a flash, and throwing 
hunself forward on her neck, dashed on a dead 
run in the direction of the house he had just 
left. 

Three Indian horsemen pursued, but he had a 
good start, and was so much better mounted, that 
he soon distanced them. They drew off and re- 
turned to the wood after several more ineffectual 
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shots, as if they expected him to venture again 
within their reach. 

In the midst of his distressing anxiety about 
his family, he could not help wondering at what 
he had heard and seen since leaving home. What 
had become of the raiders assailing the Wallaces, 
where were the latter, and, not the least of all, 
where were the Indians from whom he had just 
escaped? These were questions which he could 
not answer, and which of necessity must remain 
unanswered for some time to come. 

But his wife and little ones drove every other 
thought from his mind. He resolved to get to 
them at whatever eost. It would have been certain 
destruction to attempt the return by the route fol- 
lowed on leaving home, and he now made a wide 
detour to the northwest. Пе struck into a swift 
gallop, passing over several swells in the prairie, 
crossing two small streams and picking his way 
through a grove of stunted undergrowth, before 
riding over the winding ridge and heading once 
more toward his own home. | 

By this time, the afternoon was far along, the 
weather had grown cold and there were signs in 
the air of a coming storm. Ilis heart beat rapidly 
when at last he caught the familiar sight. The 
fact that all the dwellings were intact gave him 
hope, but he could not rest until he knew of a cer- 
tainty that no ill had befallen his loved ones. 

The settler divided his attention between the 
ridge on his left and his dwelling. He was pre- 
pared for a rush at any moment from the former, 
which would cut off his return and compel another 
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desperate flight to save himself. But it did not 
take place, and in the gloom of the gathering 
night he checked his mare within hailing dis- 
tance and called in a loud tone to his wife. 

No answer followed, and, impelied by his fears, 
he sprang from his saddle, and ran forward to 
investigate. Neither she nor his children were in 
sight. They had vanished as unaccountably as the 
Wallaces, and there were no more signs in the one 
ease than in the other of a visit from the red men. 

* | wonder whether I am in my right senses,” 
was the grim thought of the settler, as he once 
more climbed into the saddle; “it looks as if I 
am the only white person left in this part of Wyo- 
ming, and I don’t know where to go.” 

His home appeared so uncanny, without an oc- 
cupant in the deepening gloom, that he shrank 
from taking up his quarters inside. The loneliness 
and desolation were more than he could bear, and 
he started his mare on a walk, little caring what 
direction she took. 

He was too wise, however, to lose his surround- 
ings, and he couid not forget what had taken place 
on the other side of the ridge. His animal was 
heading toward the same elevation, but in a direc- 
tion which would cause her to strike it at a point 
considerably to the south. 

Hark! he surely caught a signal from the shad- 
owy elevation, dimly visible in the gloom beyond. 
He halted and looked and listened. 

The signal was repeated, but it was the whistle 
which he and the Wallaces used when hunting in 
company. Still it was so easy to imitate that it 
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might have been made by an enemy, but, with his 
eyes piercing the gloom, the settler answered it. 

The next minute the figure of a horseman as- 
sumed shape, the animal advancing on a cautious 
walk. Rossmore held his rifle ready for instant 
use, and called out in a guarded undertone: 

* Who's that ?" 

“Ts that you, Rossmore?” came in return. 

* 'That sounds like the voice of Jim Wallace." 

“It’s Jim Wallace and no mistake," was the 
welcome explanation, as the man rode forward and 
grasped his hand. 

* In the name of the seven wonders," said Ross- 
more, <‘ tell me what all this means, Jim. Го 
you know anything about my wife and children ?”’ 

* 'hey are safe; we have them with us. Brother 
Bill and his wife and son are over yonder with 
your folks, and there hasn’t been a hair of any 
one of them harmed. Pll take you to them, but 
it looks as if we shall all have to camp out to- 
Шоп.” 

A few minutes later, the settler was with his 
family. The little party were grouped near a nat- 
ural defence formed by a mass of rocks at the base 
of the ridge. The children were asleep and the 
best preparations possible had been made for 
spending the night in the uncomfortable quarters. 

The little party remained there, and the follow- 
ing day went to the home of the Wallaces, where 
they stayed until all danger had passed. They 
were not disturbed during the continuance of the 
troubles on our frontier. 
=- When the singular occurrences of that afternoon 
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eame to be understood, it proved that the two fami- 
lies had escaped massacre through several of the 
most curious mistakes imaginable. 

A party of eight or nine hostiles swooped down 
on the home of the Wallaces with the intention of 
destroying them, but it so happened that the broth- 
ers were absent on a hunt, leaving only the son and 
his mother. They, however, were well armed, and 
inade a vigorous defense. The first shot had hardly 
been fired when the brothers put in an appearance 
and took part by fiercely assailing the hostiles in 
the rear. The latter scattered and took refuge in 
the wood at the base of the ridge, as if to decide 
upon some new form of attack. 

The Wallaces, under the belief that a large war 
party were in the vicinity, hurried the mother and 
son from their home, and, without pausing to 
eather any of their valuables, rode off with all 
haste to the southeast, in the direction of Fort 
Laramie. They had not gone far, however, when 
the thought that they were deserting the Rossmores 
eaused them to stop, with the intention of hurry- 
ing to their help, if it was not too late. 

They had gone only a little way, when Mrs. 
Rossmore was descried hurrying toward them. As 
she came up, she said she had heard the sound of 
firing from the direction of their home, and was 
so terrified that she did not dare await the return 
of her husband. While she was talking, the re- 
ports of the rifles were heard, as the three hostiles 
fired upon the settler returning from his visit. 
Nearly every one was convinced that Rossmore 
had fallen, and one of the Wallaces set out ‘to in- 
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vestigate. He was too late to learn anything, but 
came back with the belief that his neighbor had 
been slain. While they were waiting and unde- 
eided what to do, he rejoined them in the manner 
described. 

It was ascertained afterwards that fully a score 
of hostiles started out on this raid. A little while 
before reaching the home of the Wallaces, they 
divided, the larger party riding northward to at- 
taek other exposed settlers. When the smaller com- 
pany were assailed with such vehemence by the 
brothers, they believed there had been a combina- 
tion of white settlers, and these were the advance. 
They skurried to cover, and it was while they were 
making their way northward to reunite with their 
friends, that the Wallaces hastily fled without their 
action being noticed by their enemies. 

The latter did not go far when they halted, and 
three of them rode back to reconnoiter. They 
passed in behind Rossmore and weleomed him as 
has been related. Had they arrived a few minutes 
sooner, or waited until he was nearer, he must have 
fallen. Thev now galloped to their friends and 
reported that the whites had taken refuge in the 
Wallace home, where they were so secure that it 
would require the whole party to dislodge them. 

Time was too urgent to allow any such delay, 
and the maranders were scon many miles away. 

There was little doubt that Jacob Rossmore had 
a second narrow, though unconscious, escape from 
the same party of red men, making the long de- 
tour to reach his home. He must of necessity have 
crossed the trail taken by the Indians, and he could 
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have been only a few minutes in advance or behind 
them. But neither party saw the other, and an- 
other singular mistake or oversight, or more prop- 
erly perhaps a providence, contributed to the safety 
of the members of the two families. 


aaf 


A MEMORABLE DAY. 


THERE are many people living to-day in Hunt- 
erdon County, New Jersey, that remember James 
Wilson Marshall, who was born there in 1810. 
There was nothing in his boyhood or early man- 
hood to distinguish him from hundreds of other 
honest yeomanry who are there to-day, engaged in 
tilling the soil, and who, from time immemorial, 
have invariably voted the Democratic ticket * by 
a large majority." 

Young Marshall’s father was a coach and wagon 
maker, and the son was brought up to that trade. 
But he had long turned his eyes westward, and 
shortly after he became his own master he bade 
good-bye to his native State and started toward 
the setting sun. Ile continued drifting 1n that di- 
rection until he reached California, in the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1545. Those were the days 
when the present prosperous State was one vast 
wilderness of mountain, river and forest, with a 
few и missions here and there, and wild 
Indians and wild beasts ahmost ev m 

Marshall entered California through the Saera- 
mento Valley, by way of Shasta, making his first 

camp on Cache Creek, about forty miles from 
where San Francisco now stands. His trade proved 
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of great value to him, and it was not long before 
he was hired by the famous pioneer, General Sut- 
ter, to make ploughs, mend wagons, and to do gen- 
a carpenter work. 

There was plenty of employment, at good wages, 
to keep the young man busy, but his restless dis- 
position would not permit him to remain long in 
one place. The war with Mexico broke out soon 
after, and a revolt took place in California. Mar- 
shall joined the insurgents, marehed with them on 
Sonoma, helped to spike the Spanish guns at Fort 
Point, sailed with Commodore Stockton to San 
Diego, and then marched with Fremont to Los An- 
geles, ‘and i in March, 1847, received an honorable 
discharge. 

Being thrown on his resources once more, Mar- 
shall made his way back to Sutter’s Fort, and 
again entered the employ of the general. Indeed, 
the latter was so well pleased with the enterprising 
Jerseyman, that he promptly accepted his proposi- 
tion to engage in the lumbering business. 

The first step was to secure a suitable location 
for a saw-mill, and Marshall set out to find such 
a site among the foot-hills. Ile spent several days 
in hunting along the banks of the American River, 
but eame upon none that pleased him. Branching 
off over the South Fork, he followed it until he 
struck a place ealled Culloonah by the Indians, but 
which was afterward known as Coloma. The river 
made several bends, and on the south side of a 
point of land formed by one of them the site for 
the mill was fixed. 

Returning to Captain Sutter, Marshall made his 
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report, and the two entered into partnership, Au- 
gust 19th, 1847, by which Sutter agreed to furnish 
the capital and Marshall was to give his services. 
All arrangements being completed, Marshall 
started on his return to Coloma with half a dozen 
mill hands and a train of wagons. 

Among the laborers on the mill were eight or 
ten Indians, whose duties required them to throw 
out the rocks exeavated while constructing the mill- 
race during the day-time, and at night, by raising 
the gate of the forebay, the water rushed through 
and carried off the gravel, sand and lighter stone. 

On the morning of January 19th, 1848, Mar- 
shall went out as usual to superintend the work of 
the hands. Ie closed the gate of the forebay, thus 
shutting off the water, and then walked down the 
trail-race to see how much sand and gravel had 
been washed away during the night. Ile strolled 
to the lower end, and stood several minutes examin- 
ing the débris that had been washed down, when 
he saw something glitter in a crevice on a rift of 
some granite several inches under water. 

Marshall had expressed the opinion more than 
once that valuable minerals existed in the moun- 
tains, but Sutter always laughed at him. He now 
stooped down and picked up the shining fragment, 
which was different from anything he had ever 
seen before. Ile studied it closely, and finally be- 
came convinced that it was one of three metals— 
mica, sulphurets of copper, or gold. 

It was too heavy to be mica, and therefore must 
be one of the other two metals. He recalled that 
gold was malleable, while sulphurets of copper is 
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brittle. He therefore laid it on a stone and ham- 
mered it smartly with another. It did not crack 
or break off, but bent under the repeated blows. 
He was almost certain it was gold, but kept cool, 
probably unaware of the momentous importance 
of the discovery he had made. He showed the nug- 
get to the men, indulged in a few speculations as 
to the extent of the auriferous deposit, and con- 
tinued his work. He kept a sharp watch, how- 
ever, of the stream, and, in the course of a few 
days, gathered several similar specimens. 

With these in his pockets, he saddled his horse 
and rode down to the Fort to look after some de- 
layed stores. When they had been attended to, he 
took Sutter aside and showed him the nuggets. 
The gentleman was incredulous, and had them 
weighed and tested. The result was established be- 
yond all question that they were corp. 

This was the way the precious metal came to be 
discovered in California. The news soon spread 
throughout not only the Union, but the civilized 
Ww b and hundreds of thousands flocked thither 
from the four quarters of the globe. A continuous 
procession streamed across the prairies; emigrant 
ships, crowded to suffocation, fought the tem pests 
and hurricanes in their voyage around Cape Horn, 
and multitudes perished in plodding across the fe- 
ver-smitten Isthmus of Panama. 

Marshall received no honors during his life. 
For several years a small pension was given to 
him, but that was withdrawn before his death, 
which took place in his lonely cabin, May 10th, 
1885. Two years later, the California Legisla- 
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ture appropriated $9,000 for a monument, pedes- 
tal and grounds to be dedicated to his memory. 

The monument was unveiled May 3d, 1890. 
The statue is of bronze, ten feet high, and weighs 
650 pounds. Marshall is represented clad in the 
rough costume of his day, pointing downward with 
his left hand to the historie mill-race, whence he 
had taken the nugget of gold which his right hand 
holds close to his waist. The left foot is advanced, 
and the right foot is planted firmly behind it. 
The trousers are thrust into the tops of heavy 
boots which reach to the knee. The miner wears 
a wocllen shirt with a flowing collar, which is 
buttoned across his massive chest. The shirt- 
sleeves are rolled above the elbows, and a slouch 
hat, a leathern belt drawn tightly around the 
waist, supporting on the right side a heavy re- 
volver in a holster and a bowie knife, complete 
the costume. 

Upon the front of the pedestal is the single 
word, in large letters, ‘‘ Marshall.” The north 
panel is inscribed: “‘ Erected by the State of Cali- 
fornia, in Memory of James W. Marshall, the 
Discoverer of Gold. Born October Sth, 1810; 
died August 10th, 1885. The first nugget was 
found in the race of Sutter’s Mull, in Coloma, 
January 19th, 1848.” 


A RUNAWAY TRAIN. 


LT cannot think of a more thrilling sight than 
that of an express railway train thunderi ing across 
the country at the height of speed. Along dizzy- 
ing precipices, over trestle works, spanning vast 

gorges, as if with a spider’s web, through dismal 
RS and solitudes, along the mountain's side, 
across level stretehes of plain, whizzing through 
dark tunnels and past great cities—the vast aggre- 
gation of wood and iron, the machinery working 
with skill, nicety, and a herculean power, plunges 
with its freight of passengers and treasure, as if 
IS on the. wings of some awful cyclone. 

Place yourself beside the track, on some night 
when the express is due, and, if you have never 
done so before, you will enjoy a new and stirring 
sensation, such as nothing else in the world ean. 
give. 

While you are waiting in the solemn stillness 
vou i a low murmur, like that of the distant 
CCCA It steadily grows in volume until, all at 
ance, a bright star seems to break through the 
eiocm, as the locomotive darts round the curve 
a half mile away and speeds toward you. Your 
suspense is not long, for the light rapidly increases 
in brightness, and you perceive it is coming like 
a meteor, skimming over the surface of the earth. 
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The rumble swells into an appalling roar, like 
that of Niagara, and the thought that this colos- 
sal monster may take it into his head to bound 
from the rails, causes you to recoil several steps, 

while you instinctively grasp your hat and brace 
yourself for the shock. 

A terrific rush—a hurricane of dust and wind 
—an earthquake, as if the ground is upheaving 
beneath your feet, an overpowering tumult, and 
the train has passed. Through the darkness and 
dust yov catch a glimpse of the twinkling lights 
as they stream by, and observe the red glow of 
the lantern on the rear platform, like the eye of 
some ogre, glowering at you as he speedily dashes 
out of sight in the night. 

It is singular that in many quarters individ- 
uals may he found who doubt whether a railway 
train has or can run at the rate of a mile a minute. 
This speed is attained on scores of lines every 
day by accommodation trains, while others eontin- 
ually surpass it. On some of the roads, both in 
America and Europe, seventy miles an hour is not 
uncommon, and even that rate is not infrequently 
exceeded. 

But a mile a-minute is tremendous speed, and to 
a person sitting in the cab of the engine it is 
enough to make him hold his breath in awe and 
heartily wish he were somewhere else. If you 
doubt this, get permission to make the test. 

Some Е ago a train was steaming east- 
ward over the Southern Pacific Railway. It 
numbered ten cars, of which three were Pullman 
sleepers. Upon reaching Tehachapi Pass a labo- 
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rious ascent confronted it, and it was necessary to 
use a ‘‘ pusher,” one of those engines built for 
power rather than speed. The task was extremely 
diffeult, and, with the utmost it could do, the 
heavy puffs were slow, and the vast burden climbed 
the mountain at a snail’s pace. No one, however, 
thought or cared for that, for it was unavoidable, 
and the train was certain to pick up the lost time 
when descending the other side, to say nothing 
of the long level stretch beyond. 

Finally ‘the ascent was accomplished, and the 
pusher, having done its duty, was detached from 
the rear ear and a brief halt made on the summit, 
where the regular passenger engine assumed con- 
trol again. 

The rule was that at this place, before starting 
down the steep slope, a thorough examination 
should be made of the brakes, to sce that they were 
in perfect order. It was the height of peril to 
make the passage without such preeaution, for, 
unrestrained and uncontrolled, so heavy a train 
Was certain to acquire an irresistible momentum 
in a very brief while. 

Whether the examination was omitted on this 
oeeasion, or whether the disarrangement of the 
brakes occurred after resuming the trip, I am 
unable to say. I am inclined to believe that that 
which followed was an accident pure and simple. 

With no thought of anything being amiss, the 
engineer slightly opened the throttle. Only a start 
was necessary, when the law of gravitation took 
charge, and the long train began rumbling down 
the mountain side at a moderate speed, which 
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rapidly increased. Since the grade in some places 
was two hundred feet to a mile, it ean be under- 
stood that the train soon acquired a terrific pace. 

Still the engineer had passed through many 
similar experiences, and he waited until the speed 
became as high as was prudent, when he turned 
the little valve that regulated the air-brakes, and 
which should have produced an instant decrease 
of velocity. 

There was no response, and he swung the tiny 
lever clear round. Again he failed to observe the 
slightest result. Iie knew at once that the brakes 
were out of order and would not work. He re- 
versed the engine, and whistled repeatedlv for the 
hand brakes. 

By this time the train was plunging downward 
at a prodigious rate. It was going a mile a min- 
ute, and continually faster and faster. Very soon 
the passengers, most of whom were sleeping, no- 
ticed the swaying of the cars, and, startled by the 
continual screaming of the whistle, many sprang 
from their couches or seats and, staring affright- 
edly at each other and grasping the supports within 
reach, felt as if each moment was to be their last. 

Conductor and brakemen understood the peril, 
but they were powerless. One of the latter dashed 
out on the rocking platform and desperately ap- 
plied a hand-brake. It was instantly shattered, 
the spinning wheel tearing it to fragments the 
instant the two came in contact. 

A lady, frantie with terror, started to leap from 
the train, but the conductor seized and compelled 
her to keep her seat. 
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* For God's sake, madam," he said, “stay 
where you are! Our only hope is to keep cool and 
wait; it will be all over in a few seconds, one way 
or the other." 

No pen can describe that fearful run along 
precipices, across gorges, arourd curves, with the 
appalling velocity rising higher and higher each 
moment, with the cars swaying from side to side, 
like branches in the tempest, the passengers cling- 
ing to the seats, pale and terrified, the conductor 
and officials cool and self-possessed, but fully 
aware of the danger to which all were exposed. 

Why the cars kept to the rails, when they were 
going at the rate of seventy odd miles an hour, 
around more than one sharp bend, and along 
gorges a thousand feet deep, is beyond explanation, 
but they did maintain their place until a level 
portion of the road was reached. 

On the right of the track was a sheer precipice 
nearly a fourth of a mile deep. It need not be 
said what the result would have been had the en- 
gine and cars plunged down this; the disaster 
would have been the most awful known in the 
history of railroading. 

The engine and train did run off the track, but 
providentially they turned to the left, where the 
eround was level. That more serious consequences 
did not follow is one of the most extraordinary 
features of this series of incidents. The engine 
and coaches were badly wrecked, one woman was 
severely injured, but, incredible as it may seem, 
not a person was killed. 
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INDIAN ARROW POISON. 


Ir any one has examined carefully one of the 
Indian arrows, such as are in common use to-day 
among the wild redmen, he has probably been puz- 
zled at a peculiarity respecting which I have heard 
many speculations. 

Extending from the head of the arrow to the 
feathered tip is a small winding gutter about 
large enough to contain an ordinary darning- 
needle. 

It was during the terrible Sioux massacres of 
1862, in Minnesota, that I witnessed an illustra- 
tion of the purpose of this little hollow along the 
side of an arrow. It is a well-known fact that, 
despite the general use of fire-arms among the In- 
dians, the bow and arrow is still a favorite weapon. 
It does its work noiselessly and in some instances 
fully as effectively as the rifle, while the skill of 
the redmen in handling the primitive weapon ap- 
proaches the marvellous. 

I was a boy at the time of the Sioux massacres, 
and was riding beside my father, who had joined 
a party of settlers to go to the relief of some ex- 
posed pioneers. When within a mile of the smoking 
ruins of a house, we came upon the body of a man 
in middle life, who had been treacherously shot 
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down while working in the field. He lay flat on 
his baek with arms and limbs outstretehed, and 
has glassy eyes staring at the sky. From his left 
breast, directly over the heart, projected the feath- 
ered tip of an arrow, which had been driven so 
deeply that it was evident the missile had passed 
entirely through the body. 

Such proved to be the case on turning the body 
on its side, the sharp metal head extending several 
inches beyond the surface, so that my father had 
to cut it off before he could withdraw the missile. 

As he held up the weapon he directed our atten- 
tion to the use of the little gutter I have described. 
But for it the blood caused by a wound from the 
arrow would soon clot and cease to flow, and, in 
some instances, the injured person might recover; 
but the crevice prevented this clotting by furnish- 
ing what may be called a pipe, through which a 
continuous flow of blood took place. Thus it has 
often happened that a person has received a wound 
from which, with prompt care, he might have re- 
covered, but who, through this cruel_artifice, has 
steadily bled to death. 

Fearful as is this device, it can bear no compar- 
ison to that of poisoning the arrows, as practised 
by the Apache and Piute Indians. The rattle- 
snake venom forms the basis in both cases. The 
Piutes do not extract the poison until the reptile 
is dead, while the Apache lays it under contribu- 
tion while still alive. 

The rattlesnake of the Llano Езасадо, от 
Staked Plains, is some six feet in length, with 
a thickness of three or four inches at the largest 
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part. Its huge head is triangular in shape, and 
it has fangs an inch long, often fitted with two 
sets. The poison sacs at the base of the fangs are 
as large as the end of a child’s little finger, and 
are filled to bursting with venom. It is of a bright 
yellow color, its markings being similar to the 
same species found in the East. 

It is always prudent to give the rattlesnake of 
the Southwest a respectful berth, especially dur- 
ing the month of August, when he is at his worst. 
The weather then becomes intolerably hot, and 
the reptile from some cause assumes a bloated ap- 
pearance, and is fully a fourth larger than ordi- 
nary. Instead of crawling out of one’s path, as 
he generally does, he hes still in August, with his 
bead-like eyes fixed upon man or animal until he 
comes within reach. Then the triangular head 
darts forward like a streak of yellow lightning, and 
it is “all day” with the Apache or Piute who 
is pierced by the needle-like fangs. 

A Piute Indian who wants to lay in a stock of 
poison for his arrows kills, at this time of year, 
enough of these rattlesnakes for his purpose. lle 
euts off their heads and takes them to his lodge. 
He places in one of the rude earthen vessels that 
are among the Piute household effects ten or a 
dozen of these snake heads. То them he adds per- 
haps a pint of tarantula killers, as the big Texan 
or Mexican wasp is called, or, rather, he puts the 
abdomen of the wasp in with the snake heads. 
This wasp has a sting that injects a poison subtle 
enough almost instantly to kill a tarantula, which 
is itself about as poisonous a member of the animal 
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kingdom as one would care to meet with. The 
poison sac of the tarantula killer is in the lower 
abdomen of the insect, and it is this the Piute 
brave mixes with his rattlesnake heads. He then 
pours in a pint of water, seals the lid of the vessel 
on with moist clay, and places the latter in a pit 
where he has made a bed of red-hot coals. He 
buries the vessel in these coals, and, besides that, 
builds a blazing fire on top of it. This fire is 
kept burning fiercely for several hours, when it is 
swept away, and the Indian digs his vessel out of 
the coals. With a long pole he knocks the lid off, 
and does not venture near the pot until the steam 
that arises from it as soon as the lid is taken eff 
entirely ceases to appear. The Piutes say that to 
inhale the smallest quantity of that steam would 
be instant death. Whether that is true or not I 
am not able to say, as I never saw it put to the test. 
After the fiery ordeal to which the snake heads are 
put is over, a brownish residuum remains in the 
bottom of the kettle. That is certainly the double 
quintessence of poison, if its action on human 
blood, or, at least, Indian blood, is any indication. 
The Piute always tests this poison before trusting 
his arrows to it. He cuts a gash in the fleshy part 
of his leg and draws the blood, which he lets trickle 
downward. When the red stream has run down 
six or seven inches he dips a stick in the poison 
and touches it to the lower end of the bloody 
streak. If the poison is all right it actually burns 
the blood almost like hot iron touched to water, 
and rapidly runs up the trickling stream. The 
Indian has his knife ready, and scrapes the poi- 
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soned blood off dry. If it was permitted to reach 
the wound it would be all up with the Piute. The 
arrows are dipped into this poison, and the !n- 
dian feels that whatever such an arrow hits had 
much better not have been born. 

The Apache Indian collects his poison in a 
much simpler way. Dreading the Staked Plains 
rattlesnake as he does, he nevertheless makes it his 
business to go among them at the very time 
they are the most deadly, lying in bloated hideous- 
ness all through that dreadful country, to gather 
this venom for his arrows. He does this by plac- 
ing the liver or heart of a deer, freshly torn from 
a victiin sometimes not yet dead, in front of a 
snake, within easy striking distance. The snake 
protests against the presence of the object, and 
quickly sinks its fangs into it again and again. In 
a few seconds the heart, or liver, will take on a 
purphsh-black hue, so quickly does this poison 
affect it. When the Indian thinks the receptacle 
has drawn all the venom from the snake’s head, it 
is removed and hung up in the sun. It is left 
there until it is almost ready to drop to pieces from 
putridity. If the Apache feels lke testing the 
deadly qualities of this frightful object, he runs 
a stick into the poisoned heart, calls his squaw, and 
makes her gash her leg or arm as the Piute does 
his arm. As the blood runs from the wound the 
poisoned stick is touched to it. If the venom is 
active, the blood will coagulate and turn black, 
and change to a dry powder. The squaw has to 
look out for her own safety in wiping away the 
poison before it reaches the wound, for the brave 
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walks away to steep his arrows in the poisoned 
heart as soon as he sees the venom's action on his 
squaw's blood. After he has jabbed his arrow- 
heads into the putrid and poison-charged heart or 
liver they are ready for use. 


AN ODD COMBAT. 


Or all the curious combats of which we have 
any record, there is none more singular than the 
following, which William Manson, an old circus 
man, tells in the New York Sun: 

Tippo Sahib was one of the biggest and ugliest 
elephants ever exhibited in this country. At the 
time I speak of this elephant was travelling with 
the Van Amburgh show, which was a celebrated 
one fifteen or twenty years ago. Old Tip, as we 
called him, was a chronic kicker, and stood no fool- 
ing from any one. His trainer had to be con- 
stantly on his guard, for the elephant had disposed 
of one or two gentlemen whose confidence in their 
pluck and ability to handle Tippo had led them 
to take charge of him, and he was plainly keeping 
his eye out for an opportunity to add another one 
to his score. Old Tip never passed a day without 
doing something to keep up his record as a pachy- 
derm of strong individuality of character, and the 
incident I am going to relate was one sufficient 
in itself alone to mark this elephant as a beast with 
ideas of his own, and a will mighty enough to 
carry them into execution, no matter what the 
consequences might be to himself or to others. 

We had been giving a day and night's show at 
Port Jervis, and the next day were to astonish the 
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natives of Pike County, Pa., by pitching our tents 
at Milford, the county seat, seven miles below Port 
Jervis. То get to Milford we had to cross the 
Delaware River at Port Jervis. At that time the 
bridge across the stream there was reported to be 
in a decidedly shaky and dangerous condition; in 
fact, it fell down two or three days after we were 
in Port Jervis, and the managers of the show 
concluded not to trust ponderous Old Tip on the 
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OLD TIP IN A FURY. 


structure. The river was fordable a quarter of 
a mile or so below the bridge, and the elephant 
was taken to that spot to wade across. The time 
was early in the morning, and when Tippo Sahib 
got to the river bank he made the grand kick of 
his life and refused to go any farther. He swung 
his trunk around viciously and threateningly, 
flapped his big ears, kinked his tail, and roared and 
worked himself into a first-class rage. His keeper 
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coaxed and prodded and prodded and coaxed th... 
old man-killer for more than an hour without sue. 
ceeding in inducing him to advance a step, and 
then concluded to risk the bridge. Tippo seemed 
to divine his keeper’s intention, and then his con- 
trary spirit came uppermost. He immediately 
made a rush for the river and started for the Penn- 
sylvania shore at such a rate that he almost 
drowned the keeper with the water he splashed 
upon him. He was mad all through. The bottom 
of the river was rough and stony, and the uncer- 
tain footing added to Old Tip's fury. The river 
was at what they called a rafting freshet. The ele- 
phant had got about half-way across the stream, 
trumpeting savagely and deluging himself and all 
around him with showers of water, when suddenly 
a raft hove in sight above the ford. It bore im- 
mediately down with its unsuspecting crew toward 
Tippo Sahib and his mounted escort. The ugly 
brute saw the strange-looking object approaching, 
and he stopped and gazed at it with angry sur- 
prise. Tippo had travelled a bit in his day and 
seen a great many curious things, but he had never 
seen a raft before. He was in a fighting mood, 
and seemed to think that a raft of logs was about 
the thing for him to tackle just then. Waving his 
trunk and giving a trumpet blast that made the 
hills around there more than echo, he turned his 
enormous front up stream and awaited the charge 
of the raft. Tippo’s keeper was in a canoe, which 
a local oarsman was piloting across for him, and 
he sank his prod in the big beast with all his might 
and at every vulnerable spot he could reach, in 
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efforts to start the belligerent elephant ahead and 
out of the rafting channel. The only result was 
to increase Old Tip’s fury, if that were possible, 
and to fix him in his determination to have a round 
with the audacious raft. 

Before the men on the raft discovered and un- 
derstood the situation the raft had made half the 
distance between the bridge and the ford. As soon 
as the nature of this most unusual obstruction in 
the channel became apparent to them they were 
terror-stricken. There wasn’t a man among them, 
from all accounts, who hadn’t had more than one 
hand-to-hand fight with bear in the lumber woods, 
and looked upon that as child’s play; but they drew 
the line at elephants, and each man bent himself 
to his oar and pulled as he had never pulled before 
to steer the raft away from its direct course in the 
channel, and avoid the dreaded collision that was 
otherwise inevitable. But it was too late, and all 
their work was in vain. When the crew saw that 
they were sure to bring up against the big, mad, 
roaring elephant, every one of them, from the pilot 
down, gave up the ship, jumped into the river, and 
struck out in a wild and helter-skelter race for the 
New York shore. The deserted raft rushed help- 
lessly on. Old. Tip never moved from his tracks. 
His fury was a sight to see. 

The raft was made of hemlock logs, and was 
at least one hundred feet long and forty wide. The 
water was swift, and so deep where Tip stood that 
it reached above his belly. Although it was early 
in the morning, crowds of people had gathered 
on both sides of the river to witness the novel sight 
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of an elephant fording the stream. When they 
saw Old Tip stop in the deepest part and wait 
for the raft, and resist all efforts to get him out 
of the way, the people grew wild with excitement. 
Every one, including the circus people, expected 
to see the elephant, enormous as he was, carried 
away, and done up in great shape by the raft, and 
his owner eouldn't have insured Old Tip’s life just 
then for $5. But the ugly old brute came out 
strong. If he had had a sure footing on the river 
bottom there is no telling what he wouldn’t have 
done with the raft. - 

But as it was, when the shock eame the raft 
trembled and snapped, and its speed was greatly 
diminished. The big elephant couldn’t hold his 
footing on the slippery stones, and the heavy raft 
in the swift current carried him with it down 
stream. Old Tip didn’t move down as if he had 
to, but as if he was feeling for a secure foothold, 
so that he could get his work in on his assailant 
and wreck it to pieces there and then. He did get 
a foothold now and then, but only a temporary one. 
Every time he stopped, though, he lessened the 
speed of the raft, until its momentum was so much 
overcome that the hind end of the raft began to 
swing with the force of the current. When this be- 
сап the swift water soon carried the hind end 
around until it had become the front end, and the 
raft ran away from Tippo diagonally toward the 
New York shore. The elephant gazed after it as 
if in triumph, and raised his trunk and trumpeted 
loudly. Once he seemed to have made up his 
mind to pursue his defeated foe, and took a few 
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steps forward. But he evidently reconsidered that 
motion, and, stopping in the middle of the rapids, 
stood there trumpeting and throwing water around 
hke a whole fire department. 

The raft, thrown as it was out of the rafting 
channel, ran шыр. a hundred yards, where it 
was cast upon a rocky reef that formed the river 
bed in part of the channel. The logs flew in all 
directions and the raft was made about as com- 
plete a wreck as one would care to see. At sight 
of that Old Tip gave a roar that a deaf man might 
have heard a mile away. The boatman who had 
charge of Tippo’s keeper had rowed wildly to the 
Pennsylvania shore with the keeper, in spite of the 
latter’s protests, the moment the collision between 
the raft and the elephant had become a sure thing. 
When the raft ran on the rocks the keeper induced 
the native to row him back to where the elephant 
stood, sounding blasts of victory in his trumpet. 
Old Tip seemed to be entirely satisfied. He had 
spent his fury on the raft and felt better. He 
turned obediently at his keeper’s order and resumed 
his march to Pennsylvania as docile as if nothing 
had occurred that morning to disturb his temper 
ins the least. 

On reaching the shore the keeper made a halt 
to see whether the old terror had received any 
injury in the combat. There wasn’t a sign of even 
a scratch upon him. While they stood on the 
bank, however, another raft was seen coming down, 
just below the br idge. The men on that raft had 
seen the latter part of the misunderstanding be- 
tween Old Tip and the raft ahead of them, and 
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had been pulling with all their might to run their 
raft to the New York shore. When the elephant 
went out of the water so meekly, though, they had 
concluded that the danger was over, and they 
rested on their oars, content to pass on. Tippo did 
not see this raft until it had run down to a point 
almost even with the spot where he was standing. 
Then he eaught sight of it. He gazed at it fora 
second or two in amazement. It was as if he were 
saying: 

" What! Another one want some o’ me?” 

Then he raised his trunk, gave a bellow that 
made everything rattle, and charged down the 
bank for the river again. The men on the raft 
didn’t wait for subsequent proceedings, but 
jumped into the water and never looked back until 
they were safely landed high and dry on the New 
York shore. The deserted raft sped on. ‘Tippo’s 
keeper flew around like a crazy man to stop the 
charge of the elephant, so suddenly enraged again, 
but if Old Tip hadn’t apparently made up his 
mind, after reaching the water’s edge, that the raft 
was too big a coward for him to bother with, and 
that he could give vent to his feelings sufficiently 
by hurling defiant and derisive roars at it, the 
keeper couldn’t have kept him back any more than 
he could have stopped a cyclone. 

The second raft ran on the rocks some distance 
below and was wrecked, and Tippo didn’t raise 
another objection to proceeding on his journey. 
In fact, he was in rather a jolly mood all the way 
to Milford, and so thoroughly was he pleased with 
his work that day that his keeper had no trouble 
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with him for a week afterward. All that season 
when Old Tip got on his ear and wanted to smash 
things, his keeper would say: 

* I wish we could run the old man into a river 
somewhere and give him another round or two 
with a raft." 

But the proprietors of the show didn't wish for 
anything of that kind. It took all the profits of 
the show for a town or two to pay for Old Tip’s 
wrecking of the two rafts, and I don’t know how 
much for damage claimed by the panic-stricken 
crew. I left the show that season, but, if I re- 
member correctly, Old Tip subsequently succeeded 
in killing that same keeper, and then was killed 
himself. But he was a great old elephant, all the 
same. 


THE BUTT OF THE SCHOOL. 


THERE is no association of people in the wide 
world who can be meaner than a lot of schoolboys. 
They can commit more cowardly acts, impose 
more contemptibly upon an unfortunate playmate, 
and make more perfect asses of themselves than any 
other biped in existence. It is not so many years 
since I was a schoolboy, and I blush to-day when 
I recall some of the shameful acts of which I was 
guilty. 

One day we had a new scholar at the old Ed- 
ington school, which stood at the cross roads. He 
was the funniest-looking chap I ever saw. He 
could not have been more than twelve years of 
age, and yet he was as big as a boy of sixteen. 

Ie had large gray eyes, which seemed to project 
from his head, and I am sure no boy ever had a 
wider mouth than he, though it was filled with 
teeth that were absolutely perfect. He wore his 
hair in what was then known as a “ topknot ”— 
that 1s, it was parted over each ear and rolled over 
on the crown. His coat was of the “ monkey ” 
pattern, being buttoned from the chin to the bot- 
tom, which was in front of his stomach. Each 
button was the size of a silver dollar. His shoes 
were immense; and, as he had a habit of turning 
in the toes when walking or running, it was a fa- 
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vorite trick of ours to hit the outside of his heel 
slyly, knocking it inward, so that the toe caught 
behind the other foot and threw him forward ci 
his face. 

The first thing we young scamps set ourselves 
to do on going out at recess was to get up a fight 
between Billy Higgins, as the big boy was named, 
and one of the other pupils. Billy was so big and 
strong that it was evident he could master any or 
all of us if he chose to do so. We therefore ap- 
proached him cautiously. If he should show fight 
not one of us dare molest him. 

It was our habit to take a piece of pie or cake 
from our lunch baskets on going out at recess, and 
to devour it on our way to the playground. School- 
boys are the owners of vigorous appetites, and the 
sight of a score of youngsters, eating as if for life 
as they rushed through the door, was novel and 
interesting. 

Dily Higgins was quick to note this attractive 
fashion, and lifting the ld of his tin pail, in 
which he brought his dinner, he abstracted a huge 
piece of luscious apple pie, and bit off fully a 
fourth of it while emerging from the door and 
jamming his straw hat on his head with the other 
hand. 

At this juncture I struck his elbow a sharp 
blow, and the piece of pie fell in the dirt. Ile 
looked down at the lost treasure with such a woe- 
begone expression that all who saw it broke into 
laughter. Then he turned toward me with a re- 
proachful expression, but did not speak. 

~I had done the mean act on purpose to test him. 
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I held myself ready to dash off on a dead run if 
he should start to punish me, and I knew I could 
depend on the other boys to trip him and to take 
my part if a scrimmage should follow; but Billy 
made no move to give me the chastisement I de- 
served. He contented himself with the reproving 
look, and then walked off as though nothing had 
happened. 

Not quite certain what this meant, Jim Wigton 
asked him: 

* Why don’t you lick that feller that knocked 
the pie out of your hand? He done it on pur- 
pose.” 

* I never fight," replied the big fellow. 

“ou domtweh? Hows that?” 

* I promised my mother I wouldn't fight, and 
Ioni: 

That gave us the desired cue, and we instantly 
began a series of petty persecutions for which 
every one of us ought to have received a dose of 
raw hide that would have made us dance and yell 
all the way home. Some boy would invite Billy 
to a game of tag, and when he dashed forward to 
catch the lad another would trip and send him 
sprawling on his face. Others would seize and 
make off with his hat, and, in the strife to keep 
possession of it, the headgear received no little 
damage. Then the wet ball with which a number 
were playing struek him in the iniddle of the back, 
leaving its imprint for several hours. This was 
varied occasionally by its hitting him on the side 
of the head or in the face. 

By and by a concerted attempt was made to 
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draw the big boy into a fight. He was dared to 
knock a chip off the shoulder of a youngster half 
his size, but he resolutely refused. Then a chip 
was placed on his shoulder, and the little fellow 
instantly swept it off with a force that sent it fly- 
ing a dozen feet away. 

But Billy couldn’t see that that made any dif- 
ference to him. He didn’t want the chip there, 
and he felt no call to smite the playmate that had 
removed it for him. 

“Coward! coward! he's afeard! he daresn’t! 
Oh, my! he's a dandy! Ал he purty? Don’t 
he look sweet ? ” 

Such and similar were the cries that went up 
from the hooting boys as we danced around and 
pointed the “finger of scorn at him. But through it 
all he remained unmoved, only taking occasion to 
remark several ümes: 

-“ [ ain't a-goin’ to fight, ’cause I promised my 
mother I wouldn't, i 

Fortunately the bell rang just then and we re- 
entered the sehoolhouse, otherwise 1 am quite sure 
Billy would have suffered a pummelling. 

The boy was very dull in his studies. He was 
the poorest reader in school, but he shouted his 
words loud enough to be heard a hundred yards 
away, and this made it very funny, for many of 
his mistakes were ridiculous. One day he ren- 
dered the passage, “ Strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel,” in his loudest voice, as, ‘ Strain at a 
gate and swaller a saw-mill.” Even the teacher 
smiled, and we all roared, while Billy never looked 
more solemn. 
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That gave him his name. He was instantly 
dubbed * Saw Mill," and no one except the teacher 
ever thought of addressing him in any other way. 

It will always be one of the marvels to me how 
the boy stood all his persecution. His good nature 
seemed unshakable, and he submitted unresist- 
ingly to indignities that were shameful. Once or 
twice he doubled up his fists and seemed on the 
point of striking his tormentors, but he never did 
во. I often yearned to have him do it, for I know 
that if he could have been roused he would have 
scattered the whole party of us like so much chaff 
in the wind. 1 would have been content to suffer 
some hard knocks myself in order to witness such 
a stirring sight, but my wish was never gratified. 

We were all in swimming one noon in the old 
mill-pond when Jim Wigton, who was in the deep- 
est portion and who was a good swimmer, sud- 
denly uttered a gurgling cry, and went out of 
sight below the surface. 

“Hes drowning! he’s drowning! hes got the 
cramp!” we who were nearest him shouted, and, 
like the cowards that we were, we began swimming 
frantically for shore, as though afraid of catching 
the same fearful weakness. 

Jim came up again, gurgling, gasping, and 
drowning, as he most assuredly was, and we did 
not look behind us until safe on solid land. Then 
we saw, to our unbounded amazement, that he was 
close behind ns, and that “Saw Mill” Higgins 
was towing hun. That big fellow, who had been 
called “ coward” so often, and who possessed 
more real courage than all of us together, had has- 
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tened to Jim’s assistance on the instant he saw his 
danger, and beyond question was the means of 
saving his life. 

I am glad to say there was enough manhood 
left in us to realize the gross injustice we had all 
done Billy Higgins. He was a noble fellow after 
all, who refrained from fighting in obedience to 
the promise given his mother, and not because he 
was afraid of any of us. From that time forward 
we were ready to fight for him against all comers. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE SEPOY MUTINY 
OF 1537. 


One of the most lurid tragedies in the world’s 
history is the Sepoy Mutiny in India of 1857-58. 
In that country, with its flaming temperature, the 
fiercest of wild beasts and the most deadly ser- 
pents, and with a fanatical population five times 
as numerous as that of England, it looked at first 
as if the whole European population would be 
swept from the face of the earth. The basest 
treachery and an irrestrainable ferocity marked 
the actions of the Sepoys when they rose in revolt, 
and, for a time, the handful of British troops were 
like so much chaff in the hurricane. Europe and 
America stood aghast at the tragedies of Cawn- 
pore, of Delhi, of Lucknow, and other points, but 
if England was slow to awake, her wrath, when 
fully roused, was as irresistible as it was awful. 
The veterans of the Crimea and her brave soldiers 
clamored for a chance at the dusky fiends; and, 
when fairly let loose on the plains of India, thev 
erushed the revolt with an iron heel, and stamped 
out the fires of insurrection so utterly that not a 
smouldering ember was left. 

The garrison at Sealkote, in the Punjaub, in- 
cluded a troop of horse artillery, a battery of field 
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artillery, the Fifty-second foot and the Sixth Dra- 
goon guards, besides two regiments of Sepoys. The 
ominous signs were so plain that the guards over 
the European portion of the population was 
doubled; the families of the Dritish officers com- 
manding the native regiments were moved into the 
English part of the garrison, and the closest watch 
was kept over the native soldiery, among whom it 
was apparent the emissaries of the rebels were at 
work. 

Thus matters stood in the spring of 1857, when 
news reached Sealkote of the revolt at Meerut and 
Dinapore, accompanied by the frightful death of 
the European officers, their wives and children at 
the hands of the rebels. The next-tidings was that 
the mutineers had marched into Delhi, the ancient: 
capital of India, and after another wholesale mas- 
sacre, proclaimed the Mogul Empire. There was 
blundering and incapacity on the part of the Euro- 
pean officers, most of whom refused to believe in 
the gravity of the peril until it was too late. The 
success of the rebels in capturing this great city 
with its quarter of a million population and its 
vast arsenal of military stores, filled them with a 
fanatical ardor that broke all bounds. 

It was about this time that “ The Punjaub Mov- 
able Column ” was formed, under the command of 
Brigadier-General Chamberlin, to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the large force of Sepoys in the Punjaub 
from swarming into Delhi. The force marched to 
Annurkullee, where there were five regiments of 
Sepoys and two of native cavalry, among whom 
signs of disaffection had appeared. It was evident 
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that they were ready for revolt, and, at the first 
opportunity, would join the rebels hurrying .into 
Delhi. Incessant vigilance and the most prompt 
and rigorous measures were all that could prevent 
the terrible outbreak. 

Matters were in this delicate situation when 
several Sikhs, who had enlisted in the Sepoy regi- 
ments and were known to be loyal, secretly visited 
General Chamberlin and told him the native offi- 
cers were urging the men to mutiny and to march 
on Delhi, and that, unless their machinations were 
checked at once, the revolt was certain to take 
place. 

General Chamberlin did not play with fire. He 
made an instant investigation, and quickly learned 
that the Sikhs had told him the truth. Two of 
the native officers had left and were hastening to 
Delhi, the rallying pomt of the mutineers in 
Northern Hindostan. Instant pursuit was made, 
the officers captured and brought back to the can- 
tonment, subjected to a drumhead court-martial, 
convicted of inciting to mutiny and desertion, and 
ordered to be hanged. 

The trial established beyond question that the 
accused had assembled the native troops and ve- 
hemently urged them to murder their officers and 
march on Delhi. The finding of the court-martial 
was approved by General Chamberlin, who issued 
an order that, instead of hanging, the mutineers 
should be blown from the mouth of a cannon at 
sunrise on the following morning, under the orders 
of the officer commanding the garrison. — " The 
Punjaub Movable Column " and the garrison were 
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direeted to parade an hour before sunrise to wit- 
ness the sentence carried into effect. 

I have always maintained that the action of the 
English ofhcers in blowing the Sepoys from the 
mouth of cannon was proper, and fully justified 
by the circumstances. It was not dictated by any 
spirit of barbarism, but was meant to strike terror 
among the mutineers, and it did it more effectually 
than could any other mode of execution. Hindoos 
and Mussulmans are fatalists, who care nothing 
for death. Hanging is simply an opening of the 
door to Paradise, where the body shall reappear 
intaet and perfect; but he views the prospect of 
being blown to fragments with horror, for that 
shuts out the possibility of rehabilitation beyond 
the grave. 

There were only a few instances of Sepoys be- 
ing executed by the means named, and it was so 
widely condemned that hanging was soon substi- 
tuted for it. 

Dr. William Butler, the eminent missionary, 
who was caught in the midst of the revolt and had 
a hair-breadth escape with his family, told me that 
when one of the fiercest mutineers was run down, 
after he had committed the most atrocious of mur- 
ders of women and children, he was tried and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. This was at Delhi, after it 
was retaken by the British. On the scaffold, when 
waiting for the rope to be placed around his neck, 
the missionary said to him in a gentle voice: 

“You are within a few minutes of death; I 
beseech you not to go into the presence of your 
Maker without asking forgiveness for the evil you 
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have done and which you do not deny; at this mo- 
ment there should be no room in your heart for 
bitterness.” 

The Sepoy turned on the missionary, his 
swarthy face aflame with passion, his snake-like 
eyes snapping fire, and with an expression of in- 
conceivable ferocity he shot out the words in a 
husky whisper: 

TESTE you! 1 HATE you! If T haati 
chance I would serve you and every one of the 
Inglese the same way! I HATE, HATE you!” 

He was but a type of all the rest. 

In accordance with the orders of General Cham- 
berlin, the troops were paraded the following 
morning, and formed in three sides of a hollow 
square, the two cannon selected for the fearful 
work being at the base of the square. The re- 
maining four guns of the troop were on the left, 
as was the battery of field artillery, the cannon 
being in echelon, so that if required they could 
sweep the right-hand side of the square, where the 
native troops were stationed. Next were the Sixth 
Carbineers, the Fifty-second foot, and a squadron 
of Hodson’s horse. 

Since there was some apprehension of an attempt 
at rescue, the guns of the artillery were loaded, 
double-shotted with grape, while the cavalry and 
infantry had loaded carbines and musketry. 

In a few minutes the band, playing the Dead 
March in Saul, appeared, leading the solemn pro- 
cession. Marching to the front of the two guns at 
the base of the square, the irons were struck from 
the prisoners and the proceedings of the court-mar- 
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tial, its findings, the sentence, and its change by 
the commanding general were read by the in- 
terpreter of one of the native regiments in 
English and Persian. Then the order was given 
to the lieutenant commanding to execute the sen- 
tence. . The prisoners were directed to place them- 
selves with their backs to the muzzles of the guns, 
and they stolidly obeyed. <A thin board, several 
feet long, leaned against the muzzles of the cannon, 
and the backs of the prisoners were set against - 
them, the guns being loaded with the usual service 
blank charge of powder. A rope was next passed 
around their waists, the gunners showing enough 
consideration to refrain from touching the persons 
of the condemned, since that would have been de- 
filement worse than death. 

All this time the Brahmin priests who attended 
the prisoners maintained a dismal chanting, in 
which the condemned joined. [Everything being 
ready, the priests were directed to withdraw, and 
the order to fire was given. The two guns flashed 
together, and when the smoke lifted the two bodies 
were seen to have been scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. 


A LIVET И у 


Wuar is the difference between the alligator and 
crocodile? Not a great deal. The names are often 
used interchangeably, but the fact that the two 
exist is proof that there is cause for the same. 
The crocodile of the East possesses a weaker nat- 
ural armor, and he attains a size rarely equalled 
by the alligator of our own country. There are 
minor points of difference also which enable the 
experienced hunter to identify the respective sau- 
rians at a glance. 

The legs of the alligator are weak and awk- 
wardly placed. A vigorous boy can hold one of 
them motionless against the utmost power of the 
reptile, but, as for the tail, beware! One blow 
from that weapon is enough to settle a dispute with 
the most powerful of wild animals. It is astonish- 
ing how quickly an alligator can whirl about and 
deliver a stroke that is like the shot from a colum- 
biad. 

In my travels through Louisiana and the ex- 
treme southwest, I have had enough experience 
with these repulsive creatures to fill a volume. At 
this moment I recall an adventure in Florida, 
which, in some respects, was perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary of all. 

In eompany with a big indolent Afriean, known 
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as Vult, and my small dog Snap, we had sailed up 
a tributary of the St. John, until the narrowing 
banks, the overhanging limbs, laden with the beau- 
tiful Spanish moss, and the complete cessation of 
the gentle breeze warned us that, if we expected to 
progress farther, we must do so by the use of our 
oars and muscles. Vult was conscientiously op- 
posed to anything of the kind, and I must confess 
that I shared his prejudice. It was a capital place 
for fishing, and jamming the nose of the craft into 
the soft bank, so as to hold it against the muddy 
current, we were making ready to cast our lines, 
when Snap, who was standing with his fore-legs 
on the gunwhale, and his ears prieked up, emitted 
several sharp barks. 

* Helloa! what's up?" I asked, with no special 
interest. 

* An alumgator," replied Vult, whose gaze was 
fixed up the creek, ‘‘ and golly, he am a whopper! ” 

This declaration caused me to feel more inter- 
est in the matter, and glancing more sharply IT ob- 
served the head of what must have been an im- 
mense alligator, coming lazily toward us. He was 
near the middle of the current, his elongated snout 
and a portion of his ridged back showing, while the 
wake created by his progress sent several ripples 
against either bank. 

Neither Vult nor I felt any special alarm at 
sight of the enormous saurian, for it is only under 
exceptional circumstances that they assume the ag- 
gressive; nevertheless, I picked up my Winchester 
with the intention of giving him a shot as he passed 
by. Alligator shooting is not a very sportsman- 
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like amusement, but it is sometimes attended with 
a certain excitement which takes away the self- 
reproof the true hunter is apt to feel. 

“Golly hebbens! he’s gwine to swaller us all!” 

And as Vult made the terrified exclamation, he 
Janded, at one bound, on the shore, very nearly 
capsizing the boat, and causing an impatient 
exclamation from me. I was obliged to drop 
my gun and grasp a gunwale in either hand 
to prevent the craft going over, this taking place 
at the moment the alligator was near the head of 
the boat and in the very position where I intended 
to give him a shot. 

That which had startled the African almost out 
of his wits was the action of the reptile. He seemed 
to be coming straight at us when he opened his 
jaws, as an animal does while yawning. The 
sight was frightful, but there was nothing spe- 
cially alarming in it, and the vast chasm was im- 
mediately closed by the serrated jaws coming to- 
gether with a clamp which could have been heard 
through the sultry air a hundred yards away. 

It was only a second later that Snap displayed 
an unpardonable want of judgment. The huge 
head was gliding slowly by the boat, the interven- 
ing space being only a few feet, and I had 
snatched up my rifle with the intention of letting 
fly, when the canine, with another sharp bark, at- 
tacked the alligator. з 

.He did this by leaping out of the craft directly 
at the head of the monster. The pig-like eyes of 
the latter saw him coming, as the dog sees the mor- 
se] tossed to him by his master. The prodigious 
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jaws parted—a wild yelp was eut in two—the 
jaws eame together again as if they were a gi- 
gantic steel trap, and I caught a single parting 
glimpse of Snap as he disappeared down the throat 
of the saurian. 

“< That’s a fine piece of work!” I exclaimed, in- 
dignant with my canine, that he should have proven 
such an idiot, and tenfold more indignant with 
the reptile for his audacity in extinguishing my 
pet. 

I gave him a couple of shots. It is the rule at 
such times to send your bullet into one of the 
eyes or behind a leg, where the skin is thin, but 
our relative positions were not favorable, and 1 at- 
tempted no particular aim. The Winchester rifle, 
however, possesses great penetrating power, and I 
wounded him, rousing him on the instant to ir- 
restrainable ferocity. He turned with ineredible 
eelerity, and, instead of assailing me with his 
fearful jaws, as I expected, he struck the canoe 
with his tail. 

The blow was as effective as a falling mountain. 
That boat, considered simply as a boat, was never 
of any further account. The whole thing went to 
splinters, several of which struck me with such 
force that I was partly stunned, and, in attempting 
to leap ashore, missed my footing and disappeared 
in a hole that was fully a dozen feet deep. 

As I went down the horrified screech of Vult 
rang in my ears, for he must have believed me 
doomed beyond all hope, and no one could have had 
better ground for such belief. The alligator is one 
of the stupidest creatures in existence, and yet that 
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specimen must have known that I was the particu- 
lar offender, for he went for me from the first. 

The intervening boat, as I have stated, was ut- 
terly demolished, but during the second or two of 
time it was going through that process, it served 
as a shield, or rather as a buffer between me and 
my resistless assailant. When,the parted jaws were 
ready to take me in I was invisible—that is, for 
the instant. 

That brief submergenee hastened the return of 
my wits. I knew my enemy was after me, and the 
moment he caught sight of me would press the at- 
tack with the fierceness of a wounded tiger. The 
furious threshing over my head told me what was 
going on, and I knew I was “in a hole” in 
several senses of the word. The creek was com- 
paratively shallow, and, excepting in the middle, 
was not over my head. 

However, I could not remain long under the sur- 
face, and I began cautiously rising, prepared to 
inhale a single breath and instantly dive again 
should it be necessary. As my eyes and mouth 
reached the air I touched the side of the alligator, 
who did not see me. The one glance that I cast 
around convinced me that it would never do to 
show myself just then, and down I went again. 

I had decided upon the one thing that offered 
hope. Having secured a single inspiration I swam 
down stream, as far as possible under the surface. 
I still clung to my Winchester, and its weight en- 
abled me to remain below, when it would have 
been almost impossible to do so without it. I had 
kept my bearings, and, when I again came to the’ 
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surface, it was not only so gently that I hardly 
created a ripple, but it was underneath some over- 
hanging shrubbery where neither the alligator nor 
the lamenting Vult discovered me. 

I began making ready to open on the saurian 
again, but before I was prepared he made off 
up the ereek, taking my pet dog Snap with him, 
and that was the last of both of them. 


THE RUN OF VULCAN. 


Tue superb locomotive Vulcan, belonging to the 
Waukesha and Burwall Railway, had been in the 
shop a fortnight for repairs, when it emerged in 
prime condition, and was pronounced ready for 
duty. 

The arrangement was that it should resume ser- 
vice on the arrival of the night express, which was 
due at Exmont at eight o'clock that evening. From 
that point it was thirty-eight miles to Waukesha, 
the western terminus of the line, the schedule time 
for which was forty-eight minutes. Since it was 
necessary to make one stop and slow up twice in 
passing through the smaller towns, it will be con- 
ceded that the night express deserved the reputa- 
tion of being one of the fastest lines in the country. 

Vulean was fired up and steamed to its place 
just westward of the station at Exmont, to await 
the arrival of the train. When that took place its 
engine would be detached and run across the 
switches to the repair shops, while Vulean would 
back into the station and make fast during the 
few minutes’ halt for the exchange of passengers 
and the transfer of baggage. 

Vulean was in charge of Hugh Waldron, a grim, 
grizzled engineer, whose nineteen-year-old son Jack. 
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was his fireman. The youth had been in service 
only a few months, but naturally alert, intelligent, 
and ambitious, he learned rapidly, and at certain 
portions of the long run was occasionally allowed 
to take his place at the throttle for a few miles un- 
der the vigilant eye of his father. 

Vulean stood a hundred yards from the station, 
aud the engineer and fireman were busy oiling the 
engine, examining the different parts of the ma- 
chinery, and making sure that “ she” (an engineer 
invariably refers to his engine as of the feminine 
gender) was fully ready for duty, when the tele- 
graph operator, abruptly opening the door of his 
office, hurried along the platform, sprang down the 
few steps at the end, and ran to Hugh Waldron, 
who just then held a long-necked oil ean with its 
narrow nozzle thrust down behind one of the con- 
necting-rods, where it was dripping the lubrieating 
fluid into the smaller joint of the iron horse. At 
intervals the engine emitted a shuddering volume 
of the surplus steam in its overflowing treasury, 
soon relapsing into temporary silence until the ac- 
cumulating pressure raised the safety-valve and re- 
newed the deafening racket. 

It was during one of these lulls that the tele- 
graphist reached his side, holding a piece of paper 
in his hand, on which were several hastily written 
sentences. 

“ Hugh,” he said, ‘I have just got word from 
Oak Bluff that Wash has blown out a cylinder 
and is limping so bad that you had better run down 
and meet him at Bear Tavern." 

The words of the agent seemed to imply that 
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some strange disaster had befallen the engineer al- 
luded to as “ Wash,” but no such idea was in- 
tended. - Wash Mantell was steaming westward 
with the night express, when one of the cylinder- 
heads of his engine had vanished. Such a mishap 
does not incapacitate a locomotive from running, 
for it can make good time even when pulling a 
heavy train, but it cannot be said to be in good con- 
dition; and inasmuch as it was the pride of the offi- 
cials of the W. and B. that this favorite line was 
almost invariably on time, it was only prudent to 
send Vulcan to take charge at a point east of where 
it was already waiting to do so. 

Hugh Waldron withdrew his oil can from behind 
the connecting-rod and listened to the words of the 
operator. 

“All right,” he replied; “ Pll do it." 

And he climbed upon his engine, his son doing 
the same on the opposite side. 

“The road is clear,’ called the telegraphist, 
walking beside the engine and talking to Hugh, 
who leaned out of his cab to catch his words; “ PH 
telegraph Wash to wait at Bear Tavern, and he 
ean follow you.” 

Hugh nodded his head to signify he understood, 
and, backing through the station and across the 
roadway beyond, he began his journey eastward to 
meet the night express. 

Oak Bluff, the point from which the telegram 
was sent, asking for Vulcan, was thirty miles dis- 
tant, while the little station known as Bear Tavern 
was twelve miles away. The latter distance, there- 
fore, represented the journey that Vulean had to 
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make to meet the express, which had eighteen miles 
to travel in order to effect the exchange of locomo-. 
tives. 

This was a good arrangement, for though Vul- 
ean was able to go much faster than the crippled 
engine with its train, he was obliged to make 
the twelve miles backward, a proceeding so dan- 
gerous at night that no stress of circumstances 
would warrant a high rate of speed. There was no 
turn-table near the meeting point, and it was better 
that Vulean should do the retrogression, since there 
was no possibility of involving a train of passen- 
gers in any derailment or catastrophe. 

Vulean was hardly clear of Exmont when he 
struck his pace, which was perhaps slightly less 
than twenty miles an hour. Hugh Waldron seated 
himself on his side of the eab with his back toward 
the front of the engine. Ilis feet were drawn up 
beneath him and his right hand rested on the lever, 
so that he coula shut off steam the instant it be 
came necessary. Sitting thus, his head and shoul- 
ders were thrust out of the cab window, his eap 
pulled far down to prevent its displacement by the 
wind caused by his own motion, and leaving the 
care of the engine to Jack, he scrutinized the track 
with all the keenness of which he was capable. 

The night was moderatelv dark and cold, there 
being no moon, with the stars partially obscured 
by a bank of clouds creeping up from the westward. 
A red lamp was placed on the rear of the tender, 
but this was intended as a signal to others, and 
the engineer was without aid in feeling his way 
over the twelve miles, the last half of which was 
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through a dismal stretch of pine timber, extending 
the same distance beyond Bear Tavern Station. 
But every rod was familiar, and if stray animals 
would only be obliging enough to keep away from 
the track, he was sanguine of accomplishing the 
distance within a half hour or more. 

All went well until he found himself approach- 
ing the end of his reverse run. Bear Tavern, which 
consisted of only the single office in which the 
ticket agent and telegraph operator spent most of 
his time (the tavern having gone to decay years 
before), was at the terminus of a long, sweeping 
curve through one of the most lonely portions of 
the pine barrens of the Southwest. 

Hugh knew his friend Wash Mantell would wait 
at the station for him if he arrived there first. 
He was not disappointed, therefore, as he slowly 
backed upon the curve, to catch the glow of his 
headlight shining lke a great star through the in- 
tervening trees that partly shut it from sight. 

The other engine ought to have steamed for- 
ward and gone upon the siding, but the light 
showed it was still on the main track. Conse- 
quently Hugh halted beyond the head of the 
switch, to give room for it to run forward and 
back out of his way. He had approached at such 
moderate speed that Vulcan gave out little noise, 
which might have been greater and still have been 
drowned by the other, which was blowing off steam 
at a terrific rate. 

Hugh grasped the iron ring controlling the whis- 
tle, with the intention of announcing his arrival 
by a resounding blast, as soon as his neighbor ceased 
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his racket for a moment. Standing thus, he was 
looking backward over the tender at the glaring 
headlight, behind which the shuddering steam shot 
straight upward, while Jack had just ceased shov- 
elling coal and had elosed the furnace door, when 
the former released his hold on the ring with the 
exclamation : 

* 'here's something wrong with Wash! Wait 
till I run back and see what it is.” 

Hastily dropping from the engine, he sprang 
into the middle of the track, breaking into a lope, 
while Jack assumed his place at the throttle, won- 
dering what his father had discovered to awaken 
his curiosity. 

As the engineer ran, he was in the glare of the 
dazzling headlight, which gleamed upon the rails 
to the tender of Vulcan. His figure was of inky 
blackness. He resembled a huge, grotesque moth, 
fluttering in the rays of a candle, becoming larger 
and more distinct as he neared the pilot of the 
other engine. 

Jack was watching him, when he became aware 
that instead of one form there were two, and they 
were struggling together. Just then the other en- 
gine ceased blowing off steam, and in the dead still- 
ness that followed the crack of a pistol rang out 
on the crisp night air. The two figures were still 
contesting, when Hugh Waldron shouted: 

* Run, Jack, as quick as you can—” 

At the same moment a third form leaped into 
the illuminated space. He, too, appeared as black 
as night, but his outlines were clearly marked. 
His broad sombrero rose and fell in a way that 
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showed he was running toward Vulean, and ће 
bore a Winchester rifle in his hand. 

Jack Waldron comprehended the situation on 
the instant, and gave the lever of Vulcan such a 
sharp twitch that the drivers spun around without 
moving the engine. lie instantly shut off and ad- 
mitted the steam more carefully, at the same time 
jerking the rod of the sand-box, and causing the 
vellow particles to stream down in front of the 
ponderous wheels, which griped the steel rails with 
a rigor that sent Vulcan off like a race-horse. 

But the stranger with the gun was within a few 
paces of the tender at that moment, and before the 
magnificent piece of mechanism could gain head- 
way he grasped the coupling link and began climb- 
ing over the rear, with the purpose of getting 
within range of the young fireman. 

If he secured a foothold, so as to balance him- 
self, he could easily shoot Jack in the cab, and, re- 
versing the lever, bring the engine to a standstill 
until the completion of the train robbery which 
was then under way. Once within the tender, 
there was no escape for Jack, and the rogue would 
have secured the advantage, had he not been antici- 
pated by the son, who showed such promptness in 
obeying the command of his father to ** run " from 
the spot. 

Leaving Vulcan to himself, Jack caught up the 
“raker” belonging to the engine. This was an 
iron rod, one end of which was thrust through a 
plate of metal a foot long and four or five inches 
wide, and used in raking the coal under the engine 
boiler. 
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With this firmly grasped, Jack carefully walked 
back a few steps, over the big lumps which tumbled 
about beneath his feet, and resolutely awaited his 
foe, who, when he appeared, must do so no more 
than six or eight feet distant. By this time Vul- 
can had swept around the long curve and the head- 
light of the other engine was no longer in sight, but 
it was easy to detect the broad sombrero as it rose 
above the iron rim of the tender, and the stranger 





JACK WALDRON MADE A POWERFUL THRUST. 


began climbing over the sharp edge to reach a posi- 
tion where he could steady himself and use his fire- 
arms. 

Before he could succeed Jack Waldron made 
such a powerful thrust with the raker that the man 
was shoved off and fell on the rails behind the en- 
gine. Expecting a shot from him, the fireman 
stooped so as to interpose the tender between them ; 
but Vulcan, at the moment the man fell, һаа аё 
tained a good speed, and that individual, when he 
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bumped along the ground for several paces, with 
his Winchester flying from his hands, his hat gone, 
and any number of bruises distributed over his 
body, was too much engaged to fire his gun. 

Meanwhile Vulean was spinning westward with 
rapidly inereasing speed.  Hastily resuming his 
place, Jack glanced ahead and saw the way clear. 
He “ linked up” the engine by slipping the catch 
of the reversing lever into the notch nearest the 
centre. This shut off the steam in the cylinders 
after it had followed the piston-head a few inches 
in either direction. It produces the highest fleet- 
ness possible, since the action of the steam resem- 
bles a quick, elastic blow, alternately delivered 
upon the circular plate which drives the connect- 
ing-rod back and forth. 

In starting a train, the steam follows the head of 
the piston-rod the entire length of the cylinder, 
but as the inertia is gradually overcome, this is 
shortened in the manner described until the desired 
speed is secured. 

Having no train to draw, Vulcan required but a 
few moments to strike a pace that surpassed that 
of the night express when doing its best. It was 
dangerous, but the stake was heavy, and Jack did 
not shrink. Instead of seating himself on the box, 
as his father was accustomed to do, he leaned his 
right elbow on the glazed cushion, with his left 
hand grasping the lever, while he peered through 
the glass of the door in front at the shining rails 
which swept under the pilot of Vulcan with dizzy- 
ing swiftness. | 

There are some things about a locomotive which 
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strike a person as extraordinary when ridiag on 
one of them for the first time at night. The head- 
light, with its parabolic surface visible a long way 
through the darkness, gives very little help to the 
engineer. Sitting in the cab of an engine, one is 
apt to believe the light is not burning, while the 
hero at the throttle plunges into the gloom, depend- 
ing on the signals to warn him when to slacken or 
stop, and taking the chances he must always take 
of obstructions suddenly appearing in front. 

The smoothest rails that were ever laid have 
some slight irregularities. These are impercepti- 
ble in the luxurious passenger cars, but the engine 
is extremely sensitive, and bounds and sways until 
it seems about to leave the track. But there is no 
such danger, and Jack Waldron calmly held his 
posture, which was the personification of vigilance. 

Ile knew the night express had been * held up " 
at the lonely Dear Tavern Station by a party when 
Vulean unexpectedly bore down upon them. Ве- 
fore they comprehended what it meant the engineer 
stepped from his eab and ran directly nmi their 
custody. Hugh pluckily resisted and managed to 
shout a few words to his son, when he was flung 
to the ground and rendered helpless. 

Jack was distressed through fear that grievous 
injury had been done his parent, but the only way 
to aid him was by reaching Exmont as soon as pos- 
sible and taking help to that station in the dismal 
pine woods. 

He knew the fearful risk he ran. True, instead 
of being a “* wild cat ”—that is, a locomotive feel- 
ing its way over a road without any schedule time 
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of its own, the express had the right to the track, 
and it was to be expected that Vulean would as- 
sume it with the train behind him; but there re- 
‘mained the possibility that his terrific pace would 
carry him so far ahead of the express that disas- 
trous results might be precipitated. 

The connecting- -rods darted back and forth with 
such quickness that the motion seemed to be a quiv- 
ering of the massive bars of iron; the spokes were 
invisible, the spinning peripheries resembling 
smooth, misty bands of metal. Had one of the 
connecting-rods swung loose, because of its prodi- 
gious centrifugal force, it would have hewn off the 
side of the cab, as if with a huge broad-axe. But 
Vulean was doing matchless work and kept the 
rails despite the furious swaying and plunging 
from side to side. The puffs from the smokestack 
ran together like the lower notes of an organ, and 
the speed quickly became greater than was ever 
before attained on the W. and B. road. 

Now and then Jack sprang from the lever, 
jerked open the furnace door, dashed in a few 
shovelsful of coal, kicked the door shut again, and 
leaped back to his place at the throttle. Reaching 
out his left hand, he tried the sloping row of stop- 
cocks at the end of the boiler, to make sure the wa- 
ter was right, and glancing at the steam-gauge, saw 
the little index-finger hovering about the figures 
ЧОО” апо: 

ооо о ето е ob- 
served a mile-post on his right, which seemed to 
be shooting toward him as if fired from a catapult, 
Snatching out his watch, he glanced at the face, 
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and with the timepiece in hand kept his eye on the 
track, till very soon another white post darted after 
the one that had just vanished in the darkness be- 
hind him. 

‘“ Fifty seconds! ” he exclaimed, as he shot past; 
“ Vulcan never did so well before; seventy-two 
miles an hour isn’t often made on any road—hel- 
loa 1.7. 

The next mile-post was reached in exactly forty- 
eight seconds, which was at the astounding rate of 
seventy five miles an hour. 

“ I wonder whether she is gaining,” he mut- 
tered, beginning to fear he was attempting too 
much despite the urgent call for haste. 

But his wateh was still 1n hand, and the third 
mile was accomplished in forty-five seconds, which 
was at the startling velocity of eighty miles an 
hour, an achievement which might well cause the 
most intrepid engineer to hold his breath. 

The road-bed was excellent, the track straight, 
and only five miles remained between him and Ex- 
mont. If he should shut off steam now the momen- 
tum of Vulean would drive him most of the dis- 
tance, but the hand, loosely grasping the lever, re- 
Meimed motionless while the rails dove beneath the 
pilot, as if the engine were stationary and the track 
two narrow ribbons of gleaming steel whirhng 
around the convex world. 

The keen, gray eyes piercing the gloom, caught 
a red point of light far ahead. Like a flash steam 
was shut off, the reversing lever thrown back, steam 
again admitted into the cylinders, and the sand 
from the box over the boiler streamed down on the 
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rails in front of the drivers, which spun in the op- 
posite direction with the same velocity as before, 
grinding the sand with such fierceness that great 
splinters of fire shot from the rails. 

The most resistance to the motion of an engine 
or train of cars is not when the wheels revolve 
backward or stand still, but when the reverse pres- 
sure causes them to revolve reluctantly forward and 
they are on the very point of ceasing to turn. Ít 
was thus that Jack Waldron, with a skill which his 
father could not have surpassed, held the drivers 
of vulean, and a slackening of the speed being 
quickly perceptible. 

But he soon discovered that he could not fully 
stop before reaching the danger signal, which was 
display ed on the caboose of a coal train that was 
creeping upon the'siding to get out of the way of 
the night express, which was not expected for a 
quarter of an hour. Although Vulean was moving 
moderately, he struck the caboose with a shock that 
passed rapidly from car to car, all the way to the 
engine in a series of bumps, which speedily pushed 
the entire train out of the way. That gecom 
plished, Jack backed upon the main track, and 
without replying to the brakeman, who quickly 
flung over the switch-ball, he 2. his run, 
though with less speed than before. 

It was but a few minutes later that he saw the 
gleam of the lights of the station through the night. 
As he drew up the telegraph operator was awaiting 
him. 

“Tt’s all right!” he shouted; ‘ you have saved 
the express.” 
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* How was that ? ? asked the astonished fireman. 

“Tt was held up at Bear Tavern; the party cap- 
tured the telegraph office, while the rest attacked 
the express car, which has some valuable stuff be- 
longing to Wells & Fargo. Before they could get 
anything Vulcan arrived; they tried to stop 
you, but you gave them the slip; they weakened 
and left. Jim Haight, the operator at Dear Tav- 
ern, has telegraphed me the particulars." 

* Where is the express?" 

* [Lobbling along as best she ean ; she'll be here 
in the course of an hour or so, if she isn’t held up 
again." 

* Was father or any one else hurt ?" 

* À good many shots were fired ; some of the pas- 
sengers were robbed and a few wounds inflicted, 
but Jim says none is serious.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Jack; “I was 
alarmed about father, for the last I saw of him he 
was tussling with one of the robbers.” 

Nearly an hour later the night express steamed 
into Exmont with a report of the stirring oceur- 
rences at Dear Tavern Station. On arriving at 
that point, it was found in possession of a party 
who captured the train before any one could com- 
prehend the danger. But for the unexpected ar- 
rival of Vulcan and his almost instant departure 
again they would have succeeded in breaking open 
the safe, containing a large amount of money and 
valuables; but, as the operator at Bear Tavern in- 
timated, they feared a speedy return of Vulcan 
with help, and the men made off before they could 
complete their crime 
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A short distance from that station the night 
express, before it was fully under way, stopped 
again at sight of the figure of a man lying between 
the rails. He was too badly hurt to resist or help 
himself, and was helped into the baggage car and 
earried to Exmont. There he was carefully looked 
after, and from him the officers gained enough 
knowledge of the other criminals to capture and 
bring them to punishment. 

It all resulted from the coolness, presence of 
mind, and skill of Jack Waldron, who before he 
had served the usual term of apprenticeship as 
fireman was given charge of one of the best en- 
gines on the W. and B. Railway, in recognition 
of his services on the night of the attempted train 
robbery. 


ONE SUMMER AFTERNOON. 


GrEoncE Drxvxnms, a Kentucky pioneer, ceased 
swinging his keen axe one summer day when the 
giant oak was cut half in two, and leaning on the 
glittering implement, gazed with a look of yearn- 
ing affection along the E path, in the direction 
б home, a third of a mile away. 

He had traversed that trail scores of times, go- 
ing to and from this spot in the woods, which he 
had been busily occupied in clearing for weeks 
past. The soil was rich, he was rugged, strong, and 
enterprising, and he knew that every acre that 
he could prepare for cultivation would in time re- 
pay him tenfold. 

The settler always carried his rifle, powder horn, 
and bullet pouch with him when he left home for 
the day, beside leaving a similar weapon behind 
for the use of his wife in case of necessity, for she 
was hardly a less skilful shot than he. 

They had lived in Kentucky for a couple of 
years. There was danger at first from hostile In- 
dians, and the pioneer ‘exchanged shots more than 

ence with the dusky miscreants; but the country 
was settling rapidly, the smoke of more than one 
cabin being visible from his own door. The red 
men had fallen steadily baek before the advancing 
tide of civilization, until the pioneers had come te 
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fear them no more. So it was that George Den- 
vers's constant companionship with his rifle was in 
obedience to a habit rather than because of a belief 
that the real necessity for such precaution existed. 

It was early in the afternoon that the pioneer 
ceased his work for a brief while and cast that af- 
fectionate look at the winding forest path which 
led to his home, where his faithful helpmeet was 
busy with her household duties. 

But it was not the faintly-marked trail at which 
he was gazing, but at a person who was walking 
away from him. That person was his little daugh- 
ter Nelhe, six years old, who was moving home- 
ward, singing snatches of song to herself and 
swinging a small basket in her hand. For days 
Nellie had begged her parents to allow her the 
privilege of carrying her father’s dinner to him. 
He had always taken his midday lunch in the 
woods, and he did not fancy the thought of his pre- 
cious little one making the journey alone. 

There seemed no danger, however, and Nellie 
persisted in her winning entreaty, until at last the 
parents consented. Accordingly, a short time be- 
fore meridian the fond mother placed the little 
basket in her charge, kissed her good-by, and stand- 
ing in the door watched her until a turn in the 
path hid her from sight. 

She reached her father safely, for though the 
path had been worn only by his feet, she had no 
trouble in keeping it. She lingered, playing with 
him for some time after the lunch was eaten, but 
finally kissing him farewell, as she had her mother, 
she moved gayly toward home. 
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The father did not stir for some minutes after 
she had vanished. Then with a sigh he resumed 
his work, and persevered until the forest monarch 
came crashing to the earth. There was a vast 
amount of labor awaiting him, but instead of set- 
ting about it with the vigor he was accustomed to 
show, he leaned his axe against the massive pros- 
trate trunk and stood a moment in perplexed 
thought. 

4 We never ought to have allowed her to come 
alone,” he said, with another deep sigh; ‘ I cannot 
rest until I know she is safely home again.” 

Leaving the implement inclined against the log, 
he picked up his weapon, slung the string of his 
powder horn and bullet pouch over his shoulder, 
and while doing so was walking rapidly in the foot- 
steps of his little girl. Now that he was acting in 
obedience to the promptings of fear, he felt like 
running instead of walking, and the vague mis- 
giving that had been forming in his mind became 
the torturing certainty that a fearful peril im- 
pended over his loved Nellie. 

About half-way between the clearing and his 
home the path was crossed by a rivulet so small 
that Nellie could leap it without diffieultv. The 
ground on both sides was so moist and yielding that 
one's footprints showed plainly; and, glancing 
downward as he was on the point of bounding 
lightly across, he saw the impressions made by the 
shoes of his child. 

But his heart gave a great throb when he dis- 
covered at the same moment the marks of a pair 
of moceasins, which, in one or two places, almost 
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obliterated the fairy-like trail. The father was 
unusually skilled in wooderaft, and it required but 
a few seconds for him to learn that the Indian 
had been there after Nellie set out for her home. 
There could be no doubt, therefore, that he was 
tollowing her. 

The settler now sped along the trail on a loping 
trot, just as he had done when engaged with the 
scouts and hunters in pursuing the marauding 
bands of Shawanoes and Wyandots. His eyes were 
fixed on the ground immediately in front, and 
nothing escaped that keen vision. 

Like a flash, he noted the point where Nellie 
had left the path, and, turning to the left, had 
moved off among the trees. Stooping down, he 
scrutinized the ground more closely than ever. It 
was as he fearéd. The faint imprint of the moc- 
easins showed beside the marks of the little shoes. 
The warrior and the child were in company; the 
latter had been taken captive by the Indian. 

The lips of the father closed tightly and the 
dark eyes flashed with an ominous light, as 
he strode away among the trees, carrying his 
long rifle in a trailing position in his right 
hand. Ile glanced downward now and then, so as 
to make certain he was not going astray, but he 
scrutinized every part of the forest as it opened be- 
fore him with a thoroughness that did not permit 
the falling leaf to escape his vision. 

He knew the savage and his prisoner could not 
be far off, and he was in momentary expectation of 
coming in sight of them. 

He was not disappointed. It was only a few hun- 
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dred yards from the trail that he caught the gleam 
of his little one's dress direetly ahead. Stepping 
noiselessly behind a tree, he stole softly forward a 
few paces, and then the whole thing was before 
him. 

A giant Indian was seated on a fallen tree with 
his back toward the pioneer. Ile was motionless, 
but the parent noticed that his right hand rested 
on his tomahawk at his hip, his left arm loosely 
enclosing his gun. is eyes were fixed upon the 
little girl, who stocd a few paces away facing him, 
and, as a consequence, her father, whom she did 
not see. 

The latter interpreted the situation thus: Nelhe 
was pleading that she might be allowed to go home, 
and whether the captor (б stood her words or not 
he could not fail to understand her manner. Не 
was probably considering the question whether he 
ought to rise and continue his flight with her or 
end the matter by slaying her, all the signs point- 
ing to the latter conclusion. 

George Denvers commanded the situation. It 
was the easiest thing in the world to end the mat- 
ter without danger to himself or child. He was an 
unerring marksman; but as he brought his ritle to 
a level, he wished to spare the savage, though the 
wretch was entitled to no mercy. 

“ PI give him a chance he wouldn't give me, 
mo Т the pioneer, who the next moment 
stepped from behind the tree in plain sight, and 
with his weapon still at a Ue level called: 

“ Nellie, come to me!” 
ОВ, рара! ” exclaimed the delighted child, as 
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she recognized her parent, and started with out- 
stretched arms on a run toward him. 

The Indian sprang up, as if bitten by a serpent, 
and wheeled about with the quickness of lightning. 
He saw the gun pointed straight at him. He must 
have known that the white man had restrained 
himself through a desire to show him mercy, for 
were it otherwise he would have fired before giv- 
ing the alarm. 

Knowing this, he must have understood, too, 
that he had only to remain * neutral" in order to 
save himself. 

But that would have permitted his captive to 
escape and the white man to triumph, and that was 
contrary to Indian nature. The tomahawk was 
snatched from his girdle, and with incredible 
quickness he drew it back over his shoulder with 
the purpose of hurling the deadly weapon at the 
unsuspecting child. 

George Denvers's wooderaft and past experience, 
however, had taught him to expect that very thing. 
He was ready for it. Before the warrior could 
drive the tomahawk into the body of Nellie her 
father pressed the trigger. 

I have said he was an unerring marksman, and 
on this occasion he did not muss. 

Enough said. 


A TRAGEDY UNDER GROUND. 


On Thursday, May 15th, 1890, thirty-one men 
were at work in an upper vein of the Jersey coal- 
mine near Wilkesbarre, Pa. There are four veins 
in the eolliery, but the number named were no 
more than a hundred feet below the surface. They 
were nearly a mile from the main slope, which 
they had descended in the morning on their way to 
work. 

Their situation was by no means uncomfortable, 
for the vein was large, the chambers spacious, and 
the huge fan at the breakers kept them well sup- 
plied with fresh air, the thermometer never rising 
above 70, which was considerably cooler than on 
the earth above their heads. 

The men were toiling cheerfully, for there had 
been a long spell of idleness, and they were earn- 
ing bread and clothing for the wives, and little 
-enes at home. Suddenly the miners in the upper 
lift were startled by a series of thunderous echoes 
that reverberated through the honey-conibed gal- 
leries of the colliery. They knew on the instant 
what it meant. Between them and the outlet a 
mountainous mass of earth had fallen, shutting 
off their escape. 

The concussion caused by the downfall of earth 
extinguished the little lamps which they carried on 
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the fronts of their caps, and they were plunged in 
total darkness. The first shock over, the men 
erept toward each other and took counsel together. 

As the minutes passed without the coming of 
the dreaded gas their hopes revived, and they felt 
a renewal of hope. ‘They believed that the current 
of air created by the big fan at the breaker was 
foreing its way through the obstruction, and that 
it would continue, so there was no danger of as- 
phyxiation. They had enough food in their din- 
ner pails to last them several days in an emer- 
gency; they knew immediate attempts would be 
made for their rescue; and, recalling similar ex- 
periences, especially that of the Sugar Notch Mine, 
ten years before, when twenty miners were brought 
out safe and sound after ten days’ imprisonment, 
they were certainly warranted in hoping for the 
best. The danger of suffocation being past, they 
debated the question whether they could not re- 
lease themselves by means of an old opening, about 
a fourth of a mile away. 

Fire Boss Allen was one of the prisoners, and 
knowing the location of the outlet, he advised the 
attempt, for though the chances were slight, it was 
an unspeakable relief to attempt something. Noth- 
ing could surpass the dismal horror of remaining 
motionless for hours in the gloom, which, like that 
of ancient Egypt, all seemed to feel. 

After the question was fully considered, Mr. 
Allen, accompanied by Robert Roberts and An- 
thony Franc, set out on the almost hopeless task. 
The fire boss took the lead, the others following 
as closely as they could. 
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Feeling their way to the gangway, they groped 
along its labyrinthine windings, calling back at 
intervals to those whom they had left behind, who 
answered with encouraging shouts. Finally they 
reached a point so far away that their halloes re- 
ceived no response. ‘They plodded on for several 
hours, until at last they found themselves at the 
foot of a steep incline in the gangway nearly a 
hundred yards in length. 

There they paused to rest and consult further. 
Allen expressed himself discouraged because of the 
darkness, for the path was slippery and treacher- 
ous. With the aid of a light it could be easily 
climbed, and the top reached, they would be within 
three hundred feet of the opening and the sun- 
light of heaven. 

“Tm going to hight my lamp,” said the man 
who, of all others, should have protested against 
such rashness. His companions begged him not 
to do anything of the kind, but he replied: 

*'lhere's no danger; I know enough of this 
business to understand what can be done; I don’t 
want to throw away my life any more than you.” 

Still they protested, but with a light remark at 
their fears he ignited a match and applied it to 
the wick of his lamp. 

On the instant it was as if ten thousand cannon 
had been dicharged at once. An enormous mass 
of gas had been fired by that single tiny mateh, 
and the explosion was as appalling as it was de- 
structive. The three men were prostrated as if 
by a lightning stroke, but though senseless for 
a time none was killed. 
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It was far different with the twenty-eight hud- 
dled together and hopefully awaiting rescue by 
their friends. The flaming gas sped down the gal- 
lery like the fire from the throat of an immense 
piece of ordnance. ‘The loaded coal cars standing 
on the gangway were shattered into thousands of 
fragments, the mules burned to a crisp, and alas! 
it was the same with the poor laborers 

Meantime the heroes were hard at work above 
eround. They knew of the explosion and that the 
mine was full of deadly gas and after damp, but 
they were sanguine of bringing out all the men 
elive. The work was at the old opening, toward 
which the three miners were groping their way, 
when the fatal mistake was made by Mr. Allen. 
The opening was about thirty feet below the sur- 
face, and hours were spent in widening it so as to 
admit more air and to give the rescuers working 
room. 

When the time came for some one to enter the 
inine it was the occasion for heroes, and they ap- 
peared. The call was hardly made for volunteers 

when a hundred brawny miners responded. Only 
one however, was wanted, and Peter Murphy was 
the man. 

It was believed that the gases had been swept 
out suilieiently to permit an exploration, but no 
mistake must be made. It was Murphy’s task to 
settie the question at the imminent risk of his 
own life. 

ile did not hesitate. A rope was fastened 
round his waist, and sturdy hands held the other 
end as he unhesitatingly entered the region of 
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gloom and death. Several of his friends followed 
a short way, but he pushed on alone until he ar- 
rived at the bottom of the steep incline, where 
Allen had lit his lamp. 

Murphy found little difficulty in breathing, and 
feeling around in the darkness he touched the form 
of a man. The body was carefully lifted in his 
arms, and he gave the signal for those at the open- 
ing to draw in the rope. He needed all this help 
to struggle up the steep incline with his heavy 
burden, but it was done, and he speedily emerged 
into daylight and among the group of awed men, 
women, and children gathered around. 

The senseless form in his arms was recognized 
as Frane, who was still breathing. He was badly 
burned, and was immediately taken to his home in 
a waiting ambulance, where in course of time he 
recovered. The other two, Allen and Roberts, were 
afterward taken out, and the latter also recovered, 
but the fire boss, the cause of the fearful catas- 
trophe, lived but a short time after being brought 
to the outer air. 

The fact that these three were found alive gave 
hope that the twenty-eight, further down the shaft, 
might also be saved. Murphy having proven that 
the mine was free of gas, as far as he had pene- 
trated, a score or more were needed to make a fur- 
ther exploration. 

They were ready and eager to undertake the sad 
task, but before they did so Mine Inspector Wil- 
liams and Bendigo Reese, assistant superintendent 
of the collieries of the Susquehanna Coal Com- 
pany, entered the mine alone. By the dim light 
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of their lamps they pushed their way to the spot 
where the group had been gathered, and quickly 
learned that not a man was alive. 

Let us draw a veil over the woeful scenes that 
followed. The bringing forth of the blackened 
and mutilated bodies, the wailing and grief of the 
widows and children, the sad, solemn funerals the 
following Sunday, and the pall of sorrow and deso- 
lation that can never more be fully lifted from 
those stricken hearthstones—-all these form a pie- 
ture that must awaken the sympathizing sigh and 
tear everywhere, and we can only say reverently, 
* God»be with Шеш!” 





BEWARE! DANGER! 


* Y xs," said Dick Maltby, the famous wild beast 
tamer, ‘‘ animals have as many moods as a man, 
and the first thing a keeper has to learn is to find 
out the meaning of those moods. <A mistake is 
likely to prove fatal, as more than one poor fellow 
has found to his cost. When I approach the cage 
of’a lion or a tiger and notice that he 1s on the 
alert, watchful, expectant, and lively, I know he 
is in pleasant temper. Then is the time to put 
him through his paces, if you are training him. 
He is tractable, obedient, and, if such creatures 
ever feel amiable, it is at such periods. The friski- 
ness of a lion or tiger may prove perilous, but it is 
not intentionally so, and you must make sure, 
whenever in his society or where a wild beast can 
reach you, that he holds you in fear. 

“The worst thing a person can do is to let one 
of them see that you are afraid of him. They are 
more intelligent than is generally supposed, and 
are as quick to discover whether you are their mas- 
ter as a horse is to learn whether the man in the 
saddle is an amateur or professional. Always 
keep your face toward the brute, taking care not 
to tempt him by offering any chance for a stealthy 
leap or a blow with his paw. If he 1s ugly watch 
your opportunity and slip out of his reach, with- 
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out his suspecting your purpose, and always with 
a bold front. There is no situation in life where 
bluff and bluster pay better than in the presence of 
a wild animal." 

* But how are you to tell when they are in their 
dangerous moods?” 

* Easily enough. If you approach the cage and 
the beast pays no attention to you when you speak, 
but seems to be looking off into space, as though 
meditating on his far-away native land, then be- 
ware, for there is danger. Пе is in a vicious tem- 
per. He is surly, ugly, and revengeful. If you 
place your arm within his reach he will be likely 
to chew it off in a twinkling, or will tear you to 
shreds, if he can get at you. Leave him alone for 
a few days, taking care that he is in a secure situ- 
ation, until his amiability comes back to him. 

“ There is the elephant,” continued Mr. Maltby, 
* who is eredited with being intelligent, good-tem- 
pered, and faithful to his keeper or to those who 
have befriended him. His intelligence cannot be 
questioned, but as for his sweetness of disposition, 
that depends. He is as vicious as a rattlesnake 
at times. He is cunning, too, and when one of 
his murderous spells comes over him he will brood 
for days, waiting meanwhile for a chance to get in 
his vicious work in the most effective possible way. 
He is not a spitfire, whose temper breaks out like 
the explosion of a fire-cracker, but is slow and 
meditative. 

‘When an elephant stands motionless, with hi 
ears partly raised and his eyes gazing on vacancy, 
that big brain is plotting mischief, and the best 
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thing to do is to cross-hobble him as quickly as 
possible with the strongest of chains. 

* You have noticed that the elephant driver al- 
ways carries a sharp hook, with which he often 
prods the beast to enforce his commands. No 
doubt you have felt a pity more than once for the 
brute, and thought his keeper was cruel in using 
it so frequently and severely; but that same hook 
has saved many a life, as the want of it has caused 
more deaths than can be enumerated. 

“ Bergh, the magnanimous friend of the brute 
world, once got it into his head that it was his 
duty to interfere with this practice. He sent his 
men down to Barnum & Bailey’s establishment to 
stop the practice. When they got there a keeper 
was at work with Pilot, one of the ugliest elephants 
that ever lived. They approached the trainer and 
informed him that the use of the hooks must cease 
forthwith; they would not permit such cruel prac- 
tices. 

«< Very well, replied the keeper, tossing the 
hook to the ground at the feet of Pilot, ‘ take it 
away with you, if you want it; I will not object.’ 

“The visitors, however, were no fools, and were 
quick to grasp the situation. They knew better 
than to go near the savage beast, who would have 
been glad of the chance to dash them to death. 
They quietly withdrew, and that was the last of 
their well-meant friendship for the elephant. 

“ Everybody knows Newman, who has been in 
charge of Barnum’s elephants for many years, and 
who understands as much about the buiky pachy- 
derms as any man that ever lived. He began ex- 
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hibiting three elephants one day in the ring with- 
out a hook. His friend Conlin warned him of the 
danger. Newman, however, thought he could get 
along without the instrument, and continued his 
performance, remarking that neither of the beasts 
had ever refused to obey him in the ring. 

** One of the most pleasing exhibitions given by 
Newman is when the elephant carries him around 
on his trunk and deposits him at the door of the 
dressing-room. It always eaptures the spectators 
and is really a fine illustration of the command 
of man over the largest of all beasts. 

* Well when the proper time came, the ele- 
phant picked up Newman and swung off in his 
awkward way with his trainer held aloft, and as 
helpless in his grasp as though he were an infant. 
Conlin was narrowly watching the performance, 
and was quick to observe that the brute went by 
the dressing-room without setting Newman down. 
Ilis suspicion that something was wrong was con- 
firmed by hearing his trainer, as he passed near 
him, giving his commands to the elephant in low, 
energetic tones, while the beast paid no attention 
to him whatever. 

‘“ Tt was a critical moment, for there could be no 
doubt that the brute meant mischief. He was 
lable at any moment to hurl the man through the 
air to his death or to dash him to the ground. 

* What did Conlin do? Nothing except to step 
up beside the elephant and toss one of the hooks 
to Newman. The instant he caught it, the beast 
became as docile as a child, and set down the man 
at the right spot, as he had done scores of times 





THE BLOOD OF CHIEF WAS UP, AND HE WENT FOR HIS 
TRAINER LIKE A CYCLONE. 
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before. As Newman alighted gently on his feet, 
he looked at Conlin with a significant smile, 
nodded his head and said ‘ I guess you were right 
about the hook business.’ 

“ Newman is a plucky fellow and could relate 
many thrilling bouts with elephants. One of his 
most stirring encounters took place at Bridgeport, 
some time ago, when the animals were in their 
winter quarters. The season was approaching for 
taking the road, and Newman was busy putting 
the elephants through their rehearsals. He saw 
that Chief was in one of his bad moods and re- 
marked, when he brought him into the ring, that 
there was likely to be a circus before he got 
throueh with him. 

'* Chief seemed to be disposed to meditate over 
matters that day, and when ordered to take his 
place in the ring, he moved to one side and cocked 
his ears. Conlin, who happened to be present, 
remarked to Newman that he feared he had made 
a mistake in removing his chains that day, but 
Newman replied that he believed he could manage 
the beast and moved toward him to compel him 
to obey. Instead of doing so Chief trumpeted and 
advanced upon him. Conlin shouted to his friend 
to run, but he refused, and the next moment he 
was picked up by him and tlung out of the ring. 
The brave fellow instantly regained his feet, seized 
a big iron bar and dashed into the ring again. 

* By this time the blood of Chief was up, and 
he went for his trainer like a cyclone. Newman 
dodged him, but the savage creature wheeled and 
charged him with irrestrainable fury. Newman 
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realized that the proper time for disappearing had 
come, and he didn’t let the grass grow under his 
feet. Leaping out of the ring, he bounded 
through the small door leading to the carnivora 
house. This door was cut in a larger one of eight- 
inch plank, which separated the barn from the 
menagerie house. Chief drove his head against 
this obstruction, which gave way like cardboard, 
and chased Newman along the passage way, smash- 
ing another door of the same kind that led into 
the yard. 

“Reaching the yard, Newman took refuge be- 
hind some flat cars standing on the tracks. The 
elephant tried desperately to overturn them upon 
him, bnt they were frozen fast, and with all his 
mighty strength he couldn’t budge them. Then 
he swung around the train and forced himself be- 
tween the cars and shed where there wasn’t room 
to turn his body. The nimble keeper meanwhile 
had climbed to the top of the shed where he was 
beyond reach. Chief was so intent on getting at 
him that he did not notice that several men had 
slipped up behind him with chains. They had 
him fast to the trucks before he suspected what 
they were doing. He was left there all night in 
the rain and sleet, and in the morning was as meek 
as a lamb.” 
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WONDERFUL MARKSMANSHIP. 


Tur Adirondack region has long been a favo- 
rite with those in quest of health, strength, and 
that vigorous enjoyment which can be found only 
in a rough, outdoor life, where the arrangements 
for eating, sleeping, and the whiling away of time 
are of the most primitive character. There is a 
spice, too, of danger attending a vacation in that 
wild section which adds not a little to the pleasure. 

Some years ago a gentleman named Birgin, liv- 
ing in Buffalo, went to the Adirondacks with his 
invalid wife. She was threatened with consump- 
tion, and her husband, knowing of the wonderful 
cures that had came to weak-linged persons from 
a stay in the pure air among the pines and bal- 
sams, wisely decided to give her the benefit of what 
may be called nature’s own remedy. 

There was nothing noteworthy in this step, for, 
as has been intimated, he only imitated the action 
of scores of others who had reaped the best results 
from such a course; but the fact about Mr. Birgin 
which attracted the admiration of the veteran 
guides and of all who came in contact with him 
was his astonishing skill with the pistol. Не 
owned an old-fashioned Colt’s revolver, with which 
he often practiced for hours at a time, caring 
nothing for a rifle, which so many deem indispen- 
sable in that part of the world. 
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“When I was a small boy,” said the gentleman, 
in explanation of his “ fad,” “ I was very fond of 
the weapon. Captain Travis opened a pistol gal- 
lery in Buffalo, and I was one of his pupils. My 
aptitude caused the captain to take great interest 
in me, and under his skillful tuition I soon be- 
came an expert. When I left he presented me 
with this revolver, and advised me to practice with 
no other. He had had it made expressly for sharp- 
shooting, and considered it the superior of all 
weapons." 

Then as an exhibition of his skill, Mr. Birgin 
did that which seems almost incredible. Пе һай 
a neat log eabin put up, into which he moved with 
his wife and servants, for he was a man of means, 
end gave his family every possible comfort. Sev- 
eral hard boards were left after the building of 
the structure. Birgin laid one of these on the 
eround, adjusting it with the aid of a spirit-level, 
so that it lay absolutely horizontal. Ten paces 
from the plank he placed a mark no larger than 
a half dollar on the trunk of a tree. Then he 
withdrew ten paces from the other end of the 
plank, sighted carefully at the center, and fired. 
The bullet glanced upward and struck the small 
target twenty paces off plump in the center. 

To prove it was not a chance shot he fired two 
inore bullets in the same manner, and both entered 
the orifice made by the first. 

* 'That's one of the shots Captain Travis taught 
me,” he quietly remarked, “and I have kept up 
the practice. Possibly it may prove of use to me 
some time.” 
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He was right. 

The old guide, who related the incident, spent 
a good deal of his time with Mr. Birgin, that gen- 
tleman paying him well for his services. Like 
most strangers he was afraid of the woods, and 
would never venture far into them without a 
companion. This timidity was simply wise dis- 
cretion, for it would be impossible to name the 
parties that have lost their lives by too great con- 
fidence in their power of extricating themselves 
from those vast forests, which cover so many thou- 
sands of acres of Northern New York. 

Before long Mrs. Dirgin began to show marked 
improvement in her health, to the inexpressible 
delight of herself and husband. At fivst she did 
not go far from her rude home, but as her strength 
incre eased she took short walks with him and the 
guide. These little rambles were great treats. 
Her husband would place a cushion on the ground 
in some inviting spot, where she would sit for 
hours, while he rambled near, sketching the ro- 
mantic points that were so inviting to an artist. 

As the lady’s health improved the walks were 
extended, the guide always directing them and 
bearing T n his double-barrel shot gun. The 
weapon was a muzzle-loader but highly “prized by 
the owner, who would not have exchanged it for 
the finest repeater in the market. It was his in- 
variable custom to carry a heavy load of powder 
and buckshot in the left barrel, a charge of fine 
birdshot in the right. 

One afternoon the guide’s son, a lad of fifteen, 
came home from a hunting jaunt in a state of 
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mind. He had been told some tremendous stories 
about an immense panther that some other boys 
had seen in the neighborhood, and he was so flus- 
tered over the affair that he forgot to inform his 
father that he had fired the buckshot from the gun 
and recharged it with the fine birdshot, which, 
therefore, was in both barrels. 

The parent pooh-poohed the yarn, as he called it, 
and said the other boys had been trying to seare 
him. No panther had ever been seen in those 
parts, and he did not believe there ever would be. 
He dismissed the matter from his mind, and upon 
going over to the cabin of Mr. Birgin, made по 
reference to the incident. He noted the great 
benefit the lady received from her rambles in the 
woods, and was afraid she would be frightened into 
staying at home if anything was said to her about 
wild animals. 

The following morning Mrs. Dirgin felt so well 
and strong that it was decided to take a longer 
ramble than usual. The guide, as a matter of 
course, had his double-barrel with him, but was 
still unaware that both charges consisted of fine 
birdshot. 

The little party was accompanied by a servant 
with a big basket of provisions, and at noon they 
“camped”? in a lovely ravine near the stream 
known as Little River. .The walk had been so ex- 
tended that Mrs. Birgin decided to rest where she 
was with the servant, while her husband and the 
gude crossed the ravine. The gentleman had his 
revolver with him, but became so interested in the 
geological specimens that he began hammering the 
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rocks here and there, while his companion sat 
down on the ground with his gun across his knees 
and lazily watehed him, wondering what it was 
a man could find so interesting 1n pieces of 
ordinary-looking stone. 

All at once the guide heard a stir in the under- 
brush on the other side, and turned his head to 
learn what it meant. He was dumbfounded at 
sight of a full-grown male panther standing only 
a few feet behind the women, with his head erect 
and his bright eyes fixed on the females, who were 
utterly unsuspicious of their frightful danger. He 
had probably scented the provisions, and was in- 
vestigating the cause. 

The guide was startled, as he well might be, but 
he quickly g gathered his wits, and aiming over the 
heads of ie women, let fly with the left barrel. 
The light recoil told him something was wrong, 
but he did not know what it was, aud instantly 
discharged the remaining load. 

The distance was hardly a hundred feet, and the 
whosesale dose of fine birdshot simply infuriated 
the beast, without weakening him in the least. He 
crouched to leap upon the women, who had sprung 
to their feet, Mrs. Birgin so overcome by the 
dreadful sight that she sank to the ground in a 
swoon. 

The fierce brute made the leap, but in his ex- 
cess of fury and pain put forth too much power, 
and passed clean over the heads of the women, 
rolling to the bottom of the ravine. It was about 
this time that Mr. Birgin demonstrated that it is 
a good thing to be handy with a pistol. 
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FIRST SHOT SENT A THIRTY-EIGHT CALIBRE SLUG INTO 
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THE RIGHT EYE OF THE PANTHER. 
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Hardly had the guide fired when the gentleman 
levelled his revolver and pulled the trigger twice 
in quick succession. The first shot sent a thirty- 
eight calibre slug into the right eye of the panther, 
and the second bored its way directly through the 
middle of the forehead. By the time the animal 
reached the bottom of the ravine he was as dead 
as Julius Caesar. 

Perfectly certain of his marksmanship, the hus- 
band hardly glanced at the rolling carcass, but 
leaped across and hurried to the aid of his wife. 
She quickly recovered, and shortly after the party 
returned to the cabin. They remained several 
months longer, and when they finally went back to 
Buffalo, the husband had not only the satisfaction 
of knowing that the only panther ever slain in that 
section with a pistol had fallen by his hand, but 
the infinitely greater happiness of finding that the 
health of his wife was fully restored. 


A YOUNG HERO. 


“ WHERE did you get that hat?” 

“Oh my! That suit must have cost him his 
whole summer's wages." 

« He's the champion dude of Somerset." 

“Hurrah for Ragged Jack!” 

These and similar exclamations caused the 
freckled face of Jack Burling to flush crimson as 
he plodded homeward from his day’s work at 
Farmer Wigfield's. He turned upon the carriage 
which was rattling by with its load of gay youths, 
elenched his fists, and muttered between his set 
lips: 

“Tf you will only come out of that carriage for 
a few minutes, Burt Livingston, I will show you | 
what the Somerset dude can do.” 

But he gave no audible expression to his re- 
bellious thoughts, and with the cruel laughter and 
sneers of the lad and two girls echoing in his ears, 
he continued his walk to the humble home of his 
widowed mother, angered, unhappy, and miserable 
beyond expression. 

He loved that pale-faced parent too devotedly to 
pain her by telling of the insults to which he had 
been subjected. He knew she would grieve, for 
her nature was tenderly sympathetic, and she gen- 
erally shared his joys and sorrows; but nothing 
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was to be gained by relating the sad ineident, and 
he sueceeded so well in repressing all signs of the 
annoyanee, that she never suspected her onlv son 
had been ealled upon that afternoon to undergo 
the most trying ordeal of his life. 

Indeed, Jack was so disturbed that, after com- 
pleting his chores, he told his mother he would take 
a walk down the turnpike, promising to return 
before his usual bedtime hour. She said nothing, 
but looked lovingly after him as he passed out of 
the gate and disappeared in the gathering gloom 
of the night. 

The full moon was shining in a clear Septembet 
sky as the lad sauntered along the highway. He 
had walked less than half a mile when he turned 
to retrace his steps. But he paused while in the 
aet of doing so and looked down the shaded lane 
on his right, to where a handsome farmhouse was 
dimly discerned in the moonlight, half hidden in 
the luxuriant vegetation by which it was sur- 
rounded. 

* 'here's where Burt Livingston lives,” he mut- 
tered, * and those two girls were his city cousins, 
who are making a visit ‘there. W hat business had 
they to make fun of me, because I have to work 
to support my mother and earn our daily bread ? 
Why is Burt Livingston rich and 1 poor? He is 
nope Sn T" 

A peculiar moan arrested these ugly thoughts, 
and caused him to wheel like a flash. Пе saw 
a small, ill-favored dog trotting along the road and 
coming straight toward him. Something in his 
appearance and manner startled Jack. The ani- 
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mal’s eyes glared like those of a wild beast; he 
uttered strange, unnatural sounds, as if suffering 
the most poignant agony. 

“ He is mad!” was the dreadful thought of the 
boy, who stood for a moment riveted to the spot; 
* he means to bite me." 

But there was never a pluckier youth than Jack 
Burling, and brief as was the time between the 
appearance of the rabid canine and its arrival 
where he stood, he had gathered his wits and was 
ready for him. 

He did not move until the dog was upon him. 
Then, as he made a leap, Jack recoiled a step, and 
concentrating his strength delivered a tremendous 
kiek direetly beneath the jaws of the brute, and 
instantly braced himself to repeat it. 

The dog went over on his back with a rasping 
yelp and quickly recovered himself, but instead of 
assailing the lad he turned down the lane leading 
to the home of the weaithy parent of Burt Liv- 
ingston, as if confident of finding meeker victims 
there. 

At that moment the sound of laughter and mirth 
struck the ear of the boy. It came from the home 
of Burt Livingston, and he knew what it meant. 
That youth and his cousins were on the lawn in 
front of the dwelling, enjoying the delightfully 
cool autumn air, in some kind of amusement. 

“They will be bitten!” was the thought сї 
Jack; “they have no idea of their danger.” 

And without a moment’s hesitation he started 
on a rapid run after the dog, which was still 
within sight, but moving swiftly down the lane. 


-- 
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It was impossible that Jack should have any 
well-defined idea of what to do in order to benefit 
the endangered ones toward whom the rabid canine 
was hastening. He was on the point several times 
of shouting his warning, but the fear that his pur- 
pose would not be understood prevented. 

It was a striking proof of the young athlete’s 
activity and fleetness of foot that he steadily 
gained on the dog as he rapidly neared the laugh- 
ing group in front of the handsome farm-honee: 
Jack ran swiftly, seeking at the same time to hus- 
band his strength for what he believed must be a 
desperate struggle with the frightful beast. Sud- 
denly, in the moonlight, he caught a glimpse of 
several persons in the summer house on the lawn 
life recognized the voice of Burt Livingston and 
lis gay cousins, while the words of the happy 
father and mother proved that they were also 
present, no one of them suspecting the approach 
(i the awful danger. 

The sounds of mirth seemed to rouse all the 
fiereeness of the rabid dog's nature. With a low, 
moaning sound he turned and ran back and forth 
several times, while seeking a favorable opening 
through the fence. It took him but a few minutes 
to find such a place. His head was thrust between 
a couple of palings, and he began working his 
body after it. 

At this moment Jack Burling was upon him. 
Seizing him with a strong grip on either shoulder, 
he shouted: 

“ Run to the house, quick! A mad dog is after 
you!” 
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The mirthful voices were hushed, and then, as 
the cry was repeated, consternation seized the 
group, and there was a rush and scramble for the 
shelter of the dwelling. 

Mr. Livingston, however, was quick to compre- 
hend the situation, and when he returned a few 
minutes later he bore his double-barreled shotgun 
with him. The children were too terrified to 
follow until the report of the weapon and his 
shouts apprised them that all danger was past. 

Then it was learned that they had been saved by 
a young hero indeed. Jack Burling was bitten 
again and again by the rabid animal, and his hands 
and arms were bleeding in a dozen places. But he 
had held on with grim courage until Mr. Living- 
ston called to him г stand baek, so that he might 
shoot the dog without danger to him. 

Jack wa anted to go home at once, but the gentle- 
man would not allow it until he went to Hd house 
and had his hurts dressed. His wife took charge 
of this, but the girls and Burton insisted on lend- 
ing a hand. While thus employed, they asked 
Jack's forgiveness again and again for their cruel 
words. 

* Tt was real mean of us,” said the elder girl; 
* you are the nicest boy we ever knew, and are 
worth a dozen like Burt." 

* ''hat's so,” was the enthusiastic endorsement 
of Burt himself; ‘‘ you’re worth twenty like me, 
with Nellie and Jennie thrown in.” 

“Don’t say anything more about it,” protested 
the blushing Jack, forgetting his wounds; “it’s 
all right.” 
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Mr. Livingston did the manly thing. Well 
aware of the inestimable services of Jack Burling, 
and of the fearful risks he ran, he sent him to the 
great Pasteur in Paris for treatment. The un- 
doubted result was the saving of the boy’s life. 
Furthermore, the gentleman personally interested 
himself in the welfare of the youth to the extent 
that he is now recieving a good education, with the 
promise of still better things awaiting him in the 
future. 


ADVENTURE WITH A GORILLA. 


IT is conceded that the gorilla is one of the most 
terrible creatures in existence. His prodigious 
strength, amazing activity, and hideous appear- 
ance give him a place undisputed by any other 
member of the animal kingdom, and it is no won- 
der that many a hunter, when brought suddenly 
for the first time face to face with this monarch of 
the jungle, loses his usual self-possession and falls 
a victim to his irrestrainable ferocity. 

One of the curious facts connected with the gor- 
illa is the narrow limits to which he is confined. 
His home is directly under the equator in Africa, 
his range extending hardly one or two degrees 
north and south. The Gaboon country is where 
he may be found, provided the hunter can steal 
upon him unawares—a feat which is so difficult 
that many a veteran, after repeated efforts, has 
given it up in despair. It is this peculiarity of 
the animal that renders it well-nigh impossible for 
him to live for any length of time in a temperate 
climate. There have been several instances in 
which he has survived for a few months in Eng- 
land; but no matter what interested parties may 
say, no gorilla has ever set foot in America. ‘Those 
which were destined for this country died before 
they were started or on the voyage hither. One 
of these days some enterprising showman will suc- 
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ceed in preserving the peculiarly constituted terror 
for a brief while, and it is safe to say that who- 
ever the lucky individual may be, he will make 
his fortune. 

Lhe adult gorilla, when he stands erect, lacks 
three or four inches of six feet in height. His 
skin is jet black in color, but this shows only on the 
face, the chest, and paims of the paws, the rest of 
the body being covered with iron-gray hair. The 
hair is darker on the arms than elsewhere, and is 
fully two inches long, possessirg the peculiarity 
of growing upward on the forearm and downward 
on the main arm. The frightful head is covered 
with reddish-brown and short hair, and the hide is 
as thick as that of an ox. 

The glittering eyes are restless, deeply set, with 
a bony frontal ridge, and the wide mouth is sharply 
eut, with no red at the edges; but when the fero- 
cious beast is enraged and the lips shrink, the in- 
terior looks all the more horrible because of its 
crimson color. +» Those appalling jaws are as pow- 
erful as if made of iron. 

There is a startling resemblance between the 
ears of a man and those of a gorilla. Its nose 
bone slightly projects, causing that organ to look 
more nu our own than does that of any other ape. 
The chest possesses great capacity, and the abdo- 
men is of enormous size. The arms extend to the 
knees and possess prodigious power. The stories 
of a gorilla bending a gun barrel with little ap- 
parent effort have been verified too often to be 
questioned. 

As would be supposed, the hands of the gorilla 
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are of immense size, the fingers being short and 
thiek, the diameter of the middle one sometimes 
being two inches. With its tremendous power, it 
need fear no inhabitant of the jungle, but it is a 
strict vegetarian in its food, and its vast paunch 
shows that it is a great feeder. 


The gorilla may be considered absolutely untam- 5 


able. Du Chaillu, who knows more of the animal 
than any living person, saw and made many patient 
efforts to tame young ones, but never with success. 
It always remains the same fierce little demon, re- 
senting every approach and ready to rend the hand 
which gave it food. 

“ I spent nearly a year, off and on, hunting the 
gorilla,” said Duke Stevens, one of the most fa- 
mous hunters of Africa, ' but it was so much time 
thrown away. I always had companions, some- 
times several of my own race, and two or three, 
and frequently a half dozen natives. I of- 
fered liberal rewards to the latter if they would 
secure me a shot, and they were so anxious to gain 
the prize, that they made every effort in their 
power. 

“ They came very near success, or rather I did, 
more than once, but just missed it. I caught flit- 
ting glimpses of the hideous monsters as they sped 
swiftly through the jungle before I could bring 
my weapon to bear. They killed two of my native 
hunters, and hope kept me on the qui vive for 
months, until at last it gave way to disgust, and in 
answer to the repeated pleadings of my nephew, 
I said: 


“< Yes, you may go with us next time; I'm 
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convinced that the safest thing you can do is to 
hunt gorillas. If you stayed in camp they might 
find you, but they'll never do 1t nor will vou find 
them while making the hunt.’ 

* My nephew Dick was only fourteen, and was 
small for his years. He was the son of my brother, 
a missionary at the station near the mouth of the 
Gabcon. Dick was a great favorite with me, and 
І persuaded my brother to allow him to accompany 
me on this excursion into the interior, under the 
promise that the best of care should be taken of 
him. | 

* [t was this promise which led me to hesitat 
so long about taking him away from eamp, where 
he ess had the bompanionship ОЇ several of the 
most trusty natives. But the time came ‘at last 
when the coveted permission was given, on my re- 
turn one afternoon from an almost endless series 
of unsuccessful hunts. 

* Dick was delighted, as may well be supposed, 
and started off the next morning in high hopes. 
We were accompanied by three natives, the most 
tried and trusty of our acquaintances. Dick and 
I each carried a fine repeating Winchester, but the 
Africans, who were nearly naked except a breech- 
clout, had only a long spear apiece. 

* It was the same old monotonous story until the 
middle of the afternoon. We saw signs, several 
times, and I am confident were quite near some 
of them more than once. In fact, Топ, 
the principal native, caught a passing glimpse cf 
a gigantic male, which he might have shot had he 
possessed a weapon, but no such luck attended me. 
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“< Uncle Duke, said my nephew, ‘Suppose 
you and the rest wait here while Lohm and I 
take a look among those matted vines over yon- 


der." 

“< All right, I rephed, ‘ go ahead.’ 

* [ think Dick began to suspect I was the Jonah 
of the party, for I had expressed the same opinion 
many times in his presence. He and the native 
were off before I could recall my permission, and 
three minutes later vanished from sight in the 
dense jungle. 

“ And within ten minutes I was startled by a 
wild ery and the report of Dick’s rifle. The other 
natives and myself dashed through the wood at 
the highest bent of our speed and speedily came 
upon a startling sight. 

* 'The native, Lohm, was leading the way, with 
the boy only a few paces behind him, when, with- 
out the slightest warning, an immense male gorilla 
bounded lightly from behind the trunk of a tree, 
and delivered one terrifie stroke with his paw, 
which crushed the skull of the poor fellow as 
though it were an ege-shell, and with a wild cry 
he sank lifeless to the earth. 

‘Tt was done with such fearful suddenness that 
Dick had only time to bring his gun to his shoulder, 
when, with a frightful roar, the monster turned 
toward hun. The boy was in a panic when he 
fired, but fortunately the aim was accurate, and 
the gorilla fell dead so near him that he could have 
touched him with his foot without taking a step 
forward. 

* When measured the monster was found to be 
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five feet eleven inches in height. He was the most 
formidable specimen I ever saw, and the escape 
of my nephew from sharing the fate of the poor 
native could not have been narrower.” 


A MIGHTY HUNTER. 


Cart Louse is one of the mightiest of living 
hunters. He is not yet forty years of age, is six 
feet four inches in height, and as straight as an 
Indian. For nearly twenty years he has made an- 
nual trips to Africa, and there engaged actively 
in hunting and capturing lions, leopards, hyenas, 
elephants, hippopotami, rhinosceroses, giraffes, os- 
triches, and other animals found in that part of 
the Egyptian Soudan bordering on Abyssinia, near 
the headwaters of the northern fork of the Ath- 
bara River. 

Carl Lohse 1s one of the men employed to reeruit 
menageries and zoological gardens. Ife 1s an edu- 
cated German gentleman of striking appearance, 
and, like all truly brave men, modest and unassum- 
ing. The following account of his adventures 
was obtained only after much questioning and 
with evident reluctance on his part: 

* For seven years I was employed by a dealer 
in menagerie stock at Ainsterdam to look for and 
seek to capture any living thing in the curiosity 
line for which there was a demand, and I doubt it 
you ean find a zoological garden in the world 
which does not contain some specimen of my handi- 
work. Sometimes I was with a party of fifteen 
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or twenty people, employés and natives, and again 
there were only two or three of us in company. 
It depended, of course, on what sort of game we 
were after. 

“The largest lion ever seen in captivity was 
trapped near the village of Wadi Halfa, on the 
White Nile, Egypt. Of all the sportsmen and 
natives who saw him none had ever beheld such 
a magnificent specimen. A band of five of us had 
made our headquarters at this village for a fort- 
night, looking after this very beast, who was 
known to the people along the Nile for one hun- 
dred miles, and whose depredations had broken up 
many herdsmen. He had been ravaging the coun- 
try for over two years, and some wonderful stories 
were told of his strength, cunning, and ferocity. 
Several hunting parties had been organized to 
pursue and kill the monster, but in each instance 
the lion killed two or three of the hunters and 
escaped without a scratch. The only time he had 
ever been wounded was by a spear in the hands of 
a woman. 

“The big lion had leaped the stockade of a 
herdsman and seized a calf, and as he was pre- 
paring to spring out again the woman ran at him 
and gave him a wound just above the eyes. This 
left a sear, which added greatly to the lion’s fero- 
cious aspect, and also served to identify him. in 
the six months previous to our arrival at Wadi 
Halfa the big beast had killed and eaten fifty 
natives, and hardly a night passed that he did 
not slaughter a horse, an ox, or a sheep. He had 
driven all other lions away and had the field to 
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himself, and so great was the terror he had in- 
spired that travel over certain roads and paths to 
the west of the village had been entirely sus- 
pended even in the daytime. Five miles west of 
the village was a broken, wooded district of fifteen 
miles long by several miles broad, and in this 
range the lion was safe. Ife was heard of as far 
down as Sioot, one hundred and fifty miles north, 
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and as far up as Old Dongola, one hundred miles 
south, but the greater portion of his time was 
spent near Wadi Halfa. 

"* Had we desired the death of the lion, we 
should have gone out with our guns and popped at 
him, but he was no good to us unless we captured 
him alive, and without serious injury. We spent 
two days looking the ground over, and then de- 
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cided to try the simplest plan first. Sharp men 
are always posted on sharp tricks. It is the'same 
with a wild beast who has been much hunted. He 
is looking for his enemies to catch him by some 
new trick. The natives had regarded this lion 
as too well posted to fall into a pit, and none had 
ever been dug. We selected a path which he had 
used so often to come down to a pool of water in 
the hills that he had beaten it hard, and here we 
tied a sheep. The old fellow took the bait the 
first night. On the next night we left another, 
but the lion passed it by, went down to the plain 
and killed an ox, and on his way back to his den, 
about daylight, stopped and killed the sheep and 
passed on. He did likewise on the third night, 
seeining to have lost his taste for mutton, but stop- 
ping to kill for the pleasure of it. We furnished a 
fourth and fifth, and each was killed in rotation. 
It was easy to imagine the scene. The sheep was 
tied to a small tree beside the path about twenty 
feet from the pool. The lon must pass him to 
get to the water. He issued from his lair at sun- 
set, as we knew by his roaring, and with head high 
in air and stately tread he took his way down the 
path. The poor sheep heard and scented him, 
and after a vain struggle to get away became ter- 
ror-stricken, and could only use its eyes. The lion 
came slowly down the path, growling and lashing 
his tail, and when fifteen feet away halted and 
uttered a roar which shook the hills. The sheep 
was frozen with fear. A man, tied and helpless, 
would have fainted away. The lion enjoyed the 
terror of his puny victim. A sheep was but small 
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potatoes to a beast who could kill an eight hun- 
dred-pound ox with one blow of his mighty paw, 
but yet it was an occasion not to be neglected. 
With a slow step, and with those great yellow eyes 
seeming to burn into the head of the victim, the 
hon advanced, and by and by he stood over the 
sheep. The poor thing shivered and sank down, 
and for two or three minutes the lon sniffed and 
snuffed and playfully touched it with its paw. 
Then he passed on, and the sheep was left to strug- 
gel and shiver and die a dozen deaths before the 
big beast returned to finish him. 

" We dug our pit early in the forenoon, when 
we knew the lion must be asleep, and about fifteen 
feet above the point where the sheep had been 
tied. The excavation was four feet wide by eight 
long, and fourteen deep, and was so carefully cov- 
ered that the sharpest eyed native could not have 
told that the ground had been disturbed. In ad- 
dition to the sheep, we sprinkled some fresh ox 
blood on the path, and below the victim we placed 
several pieces of fresh meat. Just before night three 
of us took our stand in a tree about a quarter of 
a mile from the pit, and to windward of the lion, 
and the sun had not yet entirely disappeared when 
we heard the lion mutter. His slumbers were 
broken and he was stretehing himself and making 
ready for the usual night foray. Pretty soon his 
mutterings changed to a roar, and then we knew 
he had started down the path. We could hear the 
sheep bleat in terror, and our hearts beat faster 
as we wondered if our trap would be a success. 
The lon was ten minutes going two hundred 
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yards. As soon as he saw the sheep and got 
the scent of blood he said to himself: 

“*So-ho! These cowardly natives not only 
bring me fresh mutton every evening to gain my 
good will, but to-night they have added dessert. 
I smell fresh blood, and if that isn’t beef hanging 
to the limbs of the tree then my eyes decieve me. 
Poor fools! Do they think I will be content with 
this cheap supper when there are full-grown cattle 
on the plain? However, I will make a close in- 
vestigation, and—’ 

“Апа we knew by the smothered roars that he 
had fallen into the pit. Huis astonishment passed 
away in a few minutes and then his rage was some- 
thing awful. While we knew that he could not leap 
out of the pit, having no room to gather for a 
spring, we dared not go near him in the darkness. 
Next morning, aecompanied by about a hundred 
natives, and taking a cage and ropes along, we 
made our way to the pit. The sheep was stone 
dead—killed by fright alone. The lion had not 
yet reached him, but his near presence had been 
sufficient. He heard us coming, and all the rage 
in his royal breast began to boil. Had the pit 
lacked a foot of its depth he would certainly have 
escaped. Cramped as he was in the space, he had 
leaped up until his paws had almost touched the 
surface. He growled, roared, clashed his teeth, 
and tore at the roots in the side of his living grave. 
and twice he leaped so high that the natives had 
to use their poles over his head and beat him back. 
The scar was plainly to be seen, and the rejoicing 
over his capture was intense. By means of slip 
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nooses, whieh were finally worked over his head 
and legs, we hauled him up into the cage, and later 
on he found his way to Amsterdam and Paris. 
Naturalists judged him to be about twenty years 
old, and last year, when I heard direct from him, 
he was one of the attractions travelling in Prussia. 

* No lion of any age or experience will walk into 
a log trap built and baited to catch him, but the 
oldest and wisest tiger will. All our tigers were 
captured between the Ganges River and the moun- 
tains to the north. This sparsely settled district 
had not then been penetrated by sportsmen, and 
the natives felt themselves helpless against the 
man-eaters. between Benares and the mountains 
half a dozen villages were abandoned inside of. 
three months owing to the presence of tigers, and 
there was a distance forty miles long by ten broad 
whieh two man-eaters had reduced to a wilderness. 
A lion may roam over a district fifty or a hundred 
miles in extent, and may travel twenty-five or 
thirty miles in a single night, but a tiger hangs to 
one locality as Jong as he can get a living, and un- 
less in the dry season, when water is scarce, he 
will not travel further than necessary to find his 
food. The natives dig pits for them, and once in 
a while one is thus captured, but a tiger in his 
prime has all the suppleness of a cat. He ean 
gather and spring away even as he feels the ground 
giving away under his feet, and thus any victim 1s 
sure to be old and stiff, and of no value to a menag- 
erie. J saw one at Benares which had been caught 
in a pit, and he was near-sighted and almost tooth- 
less with old age. He might have knocked a man 
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down with his paw, but I doubt if he could have 
eaten him. 

* When we caught the particular tiger I am now 
about to write of, we were recommended to go 
from the small village of Woopur, on the Ganges, 
north to the village of Ghokda, a distance of about 
thirty miles, where an immense man-eater had 
spread terror all over the district. This one beast, 
as we were officially informed, had driven three 
thousand natives out of the district and broken up 
‘five villages. He had in two years killed three 
hundred people and had knocked over oxen and 
sheep by the hundred just for fun. To prove his 
strength, a head man told us that the tiger had one 
evening sprung upon a large ox fastened to a tree 
in the outskirts of the village. The weight of the 
ox was given at nine hundred pounds, but the tiger 
knoeked him down with one blow, tore him loose 
from the tree, breaking a very stout grass rope in 
so doing, and then drew the body nearly a mile 
over ground along which no native could have made 
his way with twenty-five pounds of corn on his 
back. 

* We reached the village to find that mauy of 
the people had fled in terror, a woman having been 
killed and eaten two days before, and our appear- 
ance was hailed with the greatest joy. When it 
was found, however, that we proposed to capture 
the tiger alive instead of seeking to kill him, the 
natives were in despair. One and all declared 
that the beast was so cunning, crafty, and ferocious 
that human intelligence could not cope with him. 
That same night we had a sample of the tiger’s 
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character. Several great fires had been built in 
the center of the village, and while everybody had 
gathered around the man-eater entered the village, 
walked into a hut, and there seized an old man 
who was lying ill. This hut was not over one hun- 
dred feet from our cirele, and all of us saw the 
tiger as he came out with his burden. He had 
seized the man by the right arm, near the elbow, 

and given him a twist метан оте him over Init 
back. Аз we started up at the shrieks of the vie- 
tim the tiger trotted off as coolly as you please,’ 
growling a Tittle over the firebrands thrown at him, 

but evidently having not the slightest fear of dk 
e a eo ehem (re cries and groans of 
the poor man for a long time, and, as we ascer- 
tamed next day, the um had dropped him several 
times within a mile, either to wait for us to come 
up, or from an inclination to turn back and seek 
another victim. 

* We were astir at an early hour next morning. 
The tiger's lair was in a piece of woods to the, west 
of the village, and very likely in a rocky ravine 
in the center of the forest. We soon found that 
he used one path in approaching the village, and 
as he had eaten nothing but human flesh for sev- 
eral months he might be expected to come and go 
this path as long as any one was left in the village. 
Midway between his den and the village we built 
a stout long pen just to one side of the path, and 
when it was completed the door was held up by a 
cord running inside to a spindle, on which the bait 
was to be attached. We had everything ready by 
mid-afternoon, and then came the question of bait. 
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Nothing but human flesh would do, but that did 
not worry the natives a bit. I think the head man 
would have ordered a sacrifice but for a piece of 
good luck. An old woman died about noon, and 
we obtained permission to make such use of the 
body as we desired. It seemed a horrible thing to 
do, ‘but if we were to rid the district of the beast 
we must entice him into the trap. The body was 
carried there, seated in an upright position be- 
hind the spindle, and lashed to it, and then a dog 
was tied up in a corner of the pen. А second 
dog was killed and his blood scattered over the 
leaves and earth about the pen, and just before 
dark we returned to the village. After supper 
orders were issued for every person to remain in- 
doors for the night, and to keep as quiet as possi- 
ble, and by the time 1t was fully dark the village 
was as quiet as a graveyard. It was about ten 
o'elock when we heard from the man-eater. There 
was a yell from the dog and a howl from the tiger 
in one breath, and we felt sure we had trapped him. 
It would not do to move out, however, and such 
was the suppressed excitement that no one in the 
village slept an hour. 

“Soon after daylight a couple of natives went 
on a scout, and in the course of half an hour they 
came running back with the news that the man- 
eater was safe in the pen. Пе had killed the dog 
and torn the dead lody in pieces, and was reported 
in a furious rage. After breakfast the cage was 
carried up, and we had little difficulty in transfer- 
ring the beast. When we came to get a good look 
at him ev erybody was amazed. le was the long- 
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est, heaviest, and tallest tiger any one of us had 
ever seen, and this was also the verdiet of all 
others who got a peep at him. Не was in his 
prime, with teeth and claws at their best, and a 
more ferocious disposition no beast ever had. He 
fatally clawed two natives on the way down the 
river, and killed a sailor while on the way to Am- 
sterdam. He was sold to an English showman a 
a big price, but resold to the Royal Museum of 
Russia, on account of his savage disposition and 
untamable nature. When a portion of the build- 
ings burned, about five years ago, ‘ Satan,’ as this 
man-eater had been appropriately named, perished 
in the flames." 


A THRILLING RIDE ON SNOW-SHOES. 


CoMPARATIVELY few people in the East are ac- 
quainted with snow-shoes, many supposing their 
use is confined to the British provinces on the 
north of the United States. They are quite com- 
mon however, in the West and Northwest, where 
are found many emigrants from Norway, Sweden, 
and the cold countries of Europe, in which the 
snow-shoe is as much a part of every person’s out- 
fit as is the ordinary foot-gear elsewhere. 

Кот that reason the Norwegian snow-shoe or 
skee is more frequently seen than those used in 
Canada. This implement is ten or twelve feet 
long, quite narrow, and turned up in front like a 
sleigh-runner. Instead of raising them from the 
snow when walking, they are shoved forward, 
something after the manner of a skate; and, after 
becoming accustomed to them, a person can glide 
forward with considerable speed by simply throw- 
ing his weiglt alternately on each skee. In going 
down an incline the velocity becomes so great that 
one has to put on brakes by straddling a pole, held 
in front with the hands, and sitting down so hard 
that the lower end of the pole is pressed deep into 
the snow. 

On the 17th of last February a gentleman, who 
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relates his experience in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
left his cabin at the foot of Storm Mountain, in 
Colorado, to make a trip to the summit in order 
to learn whether the fur-bearimg animals were still 
out. It was ten miles to the op, and he had ealeu- 
lated on making the journey thither and back again 
before night. With a slight lunch tied to his beit 
he set out on his eventful journey. 

As may be supposed it was laborious work dur- 
ing the ascent, it being necessary to “ tack ” con- 
tinually. Had he attempted to climb directly up- 
ward, the force of gravity would have sent him 
skurrying to the foot of the mountain. When noon 
came the weary climber sat down to eat his lunch. 
He saw that he was only half-way to the summit, 
which could not be reached before sunset. That, 
however, did not disturb him, since the descent 
was so easy that he had made it many times at 
railroad speed, the whole ten miles being tray- 
ersed in twelve minutes. 

Sure enough, when the top was attained the sun 
was just sinking out of sight. Darkness falls so 
suddenly in that latitude that the gentleman de- 
cided to await the rising of the moon, which was 
at the full, and would make its appearance soon 
after night closed in. Shocting down the side of a 
mountain with the swiftness of the wind may be 
very exhilarating and pleasant; but when it is ac- 
companied with the risk of being hurled against 
a tree or over a precipice like a eannon-ball, the 
danger is altogether too great to be faced. 

Carefully fastening his snow-shoes in place, the 
hunter sat down to wait for the appearance of the 
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moon. Unconsciously he fell asleep and was awak- 
ened by the ery of a panther in a path of green 
timber a short distance to the left. This startling 
sound was answered by the howl of a timber wolf, 
to which others responded, until the mountain 
gorges resounded and echoed with their dismal 
cries. The gentleman sat still and listened, until 
sooner than he suspected he discovered scores of 
gaunt forms flitting among the trees. Then the 
terrible consciousness burst upon him that he was 
surrounded by the fierce brutes. _ 

The moon was not yet in sight, and he knew that 
if he could keep them at bay until the orb appeared 
he would escape them; for, fleet of foot as is the 
mountain woli, the sincoth skees would carry the 
hunter beyond their reach, as readily as if they 
were standing still. 

One of the wolves ventured so close that unfor- 
tunately the hunter, without reflecting upon the 
matter, sent a shot from his revolver through his 
body. The blood gushed forth in a stream, and 
with a how! he started to make off, but his com- 
panions pounced upon him and in their ravening 
fury literally tare him to shreds. 

The alarming mistake of the hunter was that 
by this shot he roused the ferocity of the wolves 
to an irrestrainable degree. The taste of blood 
turned them into demons and they made for him 
with appalling fury. 

it was growing light in the horizon where the 
moon was to appear, but it was still too dark to 
travel with safety. However, it was a thousand- 
fold more perilous to remain where he was, and the 
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hunter did not tarry on the order of his going, but 
proceeded to * 20." 

The whole pack were at his heels, but the fugi- 
tive put on full steam, as may be said, from the 
first, and was speedily shooting downward at a 
terrific pace. One of the brutes made a tremen- 
dous leap at him, but so misealeulated the velocity 
of the man, that he missed him by fully ten feet. 

The fugitive spun downward at such a rate that 
he rapidly drew away from the wolves, whose cries 
grew fainter and fainter until they sounded a half 
mile to the rear. Then, knowing that he was near- 
ing a dangerous precipice, he apphed the brakes 
and stopped to await the rising of the moon, which 
was now in sight. 

The cries of the brutes were so far away that he 
concluded that they had given up the pursuit and 
had started after some slower-footed game, but he 
soon discovered his mistake. The howls came rap- 
idly nearer, proving that they were on his scent and 
were approaching on the swiftest run. The hunter, 
who had removed his shoes, quickly slipped them 
on again, nothiug averse to showing the animals 
how quickly he could leave them out of sight. By 
this time the moon had risen and it was as light 
as day. 

But at this moment the fugitive made a terrify- 
ing discovery. ‘The incline was not great enough 
for the snow-shoes to run themselves, as they had 
done to that point, and it was impossible to acquire 
the necessary speed without such help. There was 
a bench nearly a third of a mile long, and from 
there the trail veered to the right, and for half a 
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mile descended almost at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. This decreased somewhat, but was still quite 
steep, and led straight as a string to his cabin door, 
seven miles below. 

The question of life or death all depended on 
the hunter reaching this steep incline ahead of the 
wolves, who were again yelping at his heels, and it 
need not be said that he put forth all the energy 
of which he was possessed. He not only shoved 
his skees forward as fiercely as he could, but used 
the pole with might and main, gaining consider- 
able help thereby. 

The foremost brute came so close that he made 
a plunge at the head of the fugitive. The latter 
quickly stooped, and the wolf shot like a meteor 
over his shoulders. The next instant the man 
straightened up and started down the steeper part 
of the trail as if shot from a catapult. 

Heavens, how he went! Trees sped backward 
like birds on the wing; the air whistled about his 
ears as if he were in the midst of a tornado; every- 
thing became misty; and, knowing that he was 
going faster than a mile a minute, and that the 
brutes were left hopelessly in the rear, the hunter 
bore down with might and main on his pole, in the 
effort to retard his fearful velocity. It snapped 
like a pipe-stem and the speed became more dizzy- 
ing and appalling than before. Had he struck any 
obstruction death would have been instantaneous; 
but ere long his velocity began to slacken, since his 
momentum had carried him into the level valley. 
As it was, however, he shot by his cabin with such 
swiftness that he kicked off his shoes, and let them 
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go on by themselves, while he, after several somer- 
saults, landed in a snowdrift without harm, 
and picking himself up hade his way back to his 
cabin. еу 


THE BUCCANEERS. 


Tortucs DE Mar is the name of a rocky islet 
four miles to the seaward of the ancient town of 
Isabella, at the northwestern extremity of Hayti. 
Small and comparatively unknown as it is, this 
islet was the birthplace and home of the most pic- 
turesque set of marine miscreants known in the his- 
tory of the sea. 

More than two centuries have passed since the 
bands of criminals from the Antilles began gather- 
ing on Tortuga de Mar, which soon came to Бе гес- 
SEEN as the headquarters of the Spanish Main. 
The outlaws inereased rapidly in numbers, power, 
and daring until they ravaged the waters of the 
New World from Labrador to Mexico, and before 
the close of the century struck their lusty blows on 
the other side of the hemisphere. 

Spanish pioneers from Hispaniola, then known 

a8" Little Spain," settled Tortuga in the beginning 
of the century, naming it Tortuga de Mar, or “ the 
sea tortoise,’ because of its fancied resemblance 
of that amphibian. These people were a plain, 
thrifty set, devoted to fishing, varied now and 
then by hunting the wild cattle which abounded in 
the wooded coast lands of Hispaniola opposite. 

Thus matters stood when one fine morning in 
1632, the inhabitants were amazed to see a pinnace- 
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load of strange sailors land on the key which faces 
the mouth of their harbor. Fifteen adventurers 
from the French colony of St. Christopher had 
· већ out to find some congenial location and struck 
upon that place. They were viewed with suspi- 
cion, but were allowed to put up sapodilla shel- 
ters at the mouth of the harbor and to shoot the 
wild cattle on the opposite coast. 

The visitors soon demonstrated that they were 
experts at the business of “ boucanning”’ flesh, 
which was a peculiar process of curing, by jerking, 
salting, and drying in the sunshine. The word was 
derived from an aboriginal one, used by the can- 
nibals of the Caribees to describe the curing of 
human flesh. The adventurers showed such 
marked skill in the work that the pioneers de- 
risively applied the name boucan to them. 

Inasmuch as Tortuga lay directly in the path of 
European vessels trading at Mexican ports, the 
fifteen French boucan soon built up a thriving 
industry. When news of their success reached St. 
Christopher, the excitement was, in a small way, 
like that which followed the discovery of gold two 
centuries later in California. The Frenchmen 
swarmed down upon the islet and fairly overran 
it, to the consternation of the Spanish pioneers, 
who saw themselves in peril of being crowded into 
the sea. 

Protestations were in vain, and the Етепећтеп 
continued coming, until the wrathful settlers met 
oné winter morning (December, 1633) at the plaza 
of their small town in front of the chapel of Our 
Lady. From there they descended like a cyclone 
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upon the intruders and massacred them right and 
left, sending the survivors flying like chaff in a 
hurricane. 

The result of this frightful foray was the for- 
mation of one of the most extraordinary codes of 
fellowship known in history. The boucanning 
Frenchmen formed themselves into a band com- 
posed cf couples. Two hunters united by the clos- 
est of ties, hoiding all things in common, never 
parting company, ‘and each sworn to defend the 
other to the death. The controlling resolve over 
all was that of avenging the massacre of their 
countrymen. 

Several months after the tragedy four boat loads 
of Frenchmen stealthily left the Hispaniola coast, 
and landing at the Spanish village overwhelmed 
it and put to death—in many cases with dreadful 
torture—neariy the whole community. The yel- 
low flag of Spain was eut down and the fleur-de-lis 
of France run up and flung to the breeze. 

For years the Spanish colonies had been pour- 
ing wealth into the lap of the mother country. 
There was a steady procession of cargoes of silk, 
tobacco, casks of raw rum, pearls, silver, gold, and 
strange tropical vegetables across the Atlantic. 
This commerce, at the time of which we speak, 
was in the heyday of success. From Tortuga, at 
the junction of the Windward and Old Bahama 
Channels, the galleons loaded to their gunwales 
with the most precious productions of the New 
World stood away frói Cadiz and Barcelona. The 
inhabitants of the 1sland, who displayed such skill 
in boucanning beef, became known far and wide 
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under the name which was easily corrupted into 
* boueaneers " or more eommonly * buceaneers." 

The inevitable result followed. The adventur- 
ers who flocked to that insignificant spot of land 
included some of the most desperate characters 
to be found among the offscouring of the four quar- 
ters of the globe. They were ripe for anything that 
promised booty, no matter how wicked it might be; 
and it was only natural that the stream of пећ ђе 
laden vessels continually passing before their eyes, 
should suggest that which soon followed. 

The most daring of these criminals was Pierre 
le Gros, a sailor of herculean frame and strength, 
who gathered twenty-seven eongenial spirits around 
him, stole a small sloop and started out on a hunt 
for Spanish treasure, provided the risk of captur- 
ing the same was not too great. They did not dare 
assail anything not flying the Spanish fag, 
since that would have been downright piracy, 
while they rightly concluded that charity would 
be extended to them by their own government, in 
case they were ever called to account, provided they 
could prove that their depredations were always 
confined to the ships of their hated rival. 

On the third day Pierre le Gros deseried a Span- 
ish galleon belonging to the Panama pearl fleet, 
that had been separated from the other vessels dur- 
ing a hurricane. Keeping off until night he stealth- 
ily ran down upon the unsuspecting craft, and 
boarded it just before daybreak. 

The surprise was complete. Within five min- 
utes captain, crew, and vessel were in the posses- 


sion of the buccaneers. The officers were “ ma- 
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rooned ”—that is, abandoned on a solitary Carib- 
bean key, while the sailors were put in the way of 
getting back to Havana. 

The cargo of the captured galleon was found 
to be unusually valuable. Pierre sailed with it 
to France, where he succeeded in selling the treas- 
ure without arousing suspicion. He divided the 
proceeds with his crew, who quietly scattered with 
the understanding that they were to rendezvous 
again at Tortuga. 

The island was thrown into a fever of excite- 
ment when the news of this exploit re ached the 
people. There was something in the feat of the 
Frenchmen irresistibly attractive to the hordes, 
who saw how easy it was to gain glory, wealth and 
adventure with comparativ ely little risk to them- 
selves. Preparations were vigorously pushed, and 
ship after ship was rapidly fitted out and started 
in the search for Spanish galleons. 

The departure of these marauders averaged al- 
most one a day for a long time, with the inevi- 
table result that in the course of a few years Span- 
ish commerce was destroyed. The buccaneers in- 
cluded every race, people and nationality. They 
set out not only from Tortuga, but from innumer- 
able points along the Atlantic coast. Naturally, 
in their eager scr ТА for booty, they did not al- 
ways confine themselves to the Spanish flag, but 

eathered their plunder wherever the opportunity 
pond Louis Scott, the famous English bucca- 
neer, massed numerous bands into a land expedi- 
tion a he captured and sacked the capi- 
tal of Campeche. 
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The most famous of all the buecaneers was Sir ... 


Henry Morgan, whose achievements are a part of 
history. He captured Panama, the strongest and 
wealthiest city in the New World; was knighted 
bv Charles II. of England, and was made Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica by that ruler, into whose coffers 
the pirate had poured $3,800,000. But those days 
have long since passed and the buccaneer has be- 
come almost a misty legend of the past. 


SAM PATCH. 


Awxoxa the many deeds of daring to which the 
American people have always been partial, there is 
none more stirring and attractive than that of leap- 
ing from great heights into the water. At first 
thought it seems strange to many that these exploits 
should be attended with such great danger. Water 
is one of the most yielding of substances, the par- 
ticles moving upon each other without friction, 
but the resistance it offers to instant motion is akin 
to that of a solid object. A bullet fired against 
the surface will flatten itself like putty against a 
stone. wall, and every boy knows from experience 
the results of leaping from even a moderate height, 
so as to fall with the breast or side upon the vum 

It 1s necessary, therefore, that the descent from 
a lofty altitude shall be in a direct line, with the 
hands held together above the head or close to the 
«ides, with the feet as near as possible, so that they 
may open the way for the body to shoot downward 
with the least resistance. Even then the peril is 
so serious that the authorities do wisely in prohib- 
iting the dangerous practice. 

Several reckless persons have succeeded in mak- 
ing the leap from the Brooklyn Bridge in safety— 
though others have lost their hves—but in every 
instance it was done by the ingenuity in eluding 
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the watchful policemen whose business it is to ar- 
rest all such individuals. 

The redoubtable Sam Patch will remain forever 
in history and legend as the ideal jumper, and it 
is safe to believe that his exploits will never be 
eclipsed by those who may essay to follow in his 
footsteps. 

He was born in South Reading, Mass., about 
1806, his father being a farmer in that place. He 
had two brothers and two sisters. One of the 
former was a lawyer at Salem, Mass. and the 
other became a farmer near the present site of 
Chieago. The father died while Sam was a small 
boy, and the widow removed to Pawtucket. She 
was a prominent member of the First Daptist 
Church in that town, and a most excellent lady in 
every respect. 

While still young Sam worked in a mill on the 
east side of the river, a short distance above the 
falls. Naturally he was fond of the water, and 
spent many hours during warm weather in bath- 
ing with his young friends. It was their favorite 
amusement to jump from the top rail of the bridge 
into the water at the foot of the falls, where the 
depth was great. It was no remarkable feat, how- 
ever, and before long the youngsters essayed some- 
thing more ambitious. 

The Old Yellow Mill, now the paper mill at the 
east end of the bridge, was two stories higher than 
it is to-day. From the peak of the roof to the 
water was nearly one hundred feet, and this leap 
was made several times by Sam and two or three 
of his companions, the majority, however, shrink- 
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ing from the risk. No accident befell the boys and 
their success doubtless fired their ardor to do still 
greater deeds. 

Adjoining the Yellow Mill was the old stone 
mill, since destroyed, whose roof was still higher. 
To reach the water from this elevation it was nec- 
essary to make a running jump, and the sight of 
one of these lithe, graceful figures dashing at ful] 
speed over the flat surface, and then bounding out 
in the air and shooting downward with accelerat- 
ing swiftness, was a thrilling exhibition which 
some of the old residents still recall. Only a few 
beside Sam dared to make the jump, and when the 
pitehed roof was put on that sort of fun was ended. 

When young Pateh reached maturity, he entered 
into partnership with a Seotehman named Ken- 
nedy in the manufacture of cotton goods at Central 
Falls. The mill is still standing and is run by 
Thurber, Horton & Wood. Тһе partnership did 
not turn out well, and one morning Kennedy dis- 
appeared, taking with him all the available funds 
of the firm, and leaving the junior member 1n bad 
shape. He sold out on the best terms available 
and removed to New Jersey. 

One day, in conversation with a number of his 
new acquaintances, Sam incidentally referred to 
his leaps at Pawtucket Falls. His friends ex- 
pressed a disbelief, whereupon he made several 
leaps which effectually quieted their doubts. These 
formed the real beginning of the leaper’s famous 
career. 

It was shortly after this that he appeared at 
Paterson, N. J., the exact date of his arrival being 
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unknown. Jane Marsh Parker, in a history of 
Rochester, devotes an interesting sketch to Sam 
Patch, her authority being Joseph Cochrane, who 
was an intimate friend of the jumper, and whose 
statements may be accepted without question. She 
says that he was accompanied to Paterson by an 
Englishman named Entwistle, and became a cotton 
spinner in the Hamilton Mills. It was about 
1827 that he was seized with the jumping mania. 
A bridge had been built at Paterson. He made his 
first wonderful jump from the foot of the rocks 
at the foot of the bridge on the southwestern side 
of the chasm. After that he jumped a second time 
from the bridge, a distance of eighty or ninety feet, 
and arose from the waters of the Passaic the hero 
of the day. He then went about the country, jump- 
ing from yard-arms and bowsprits, diving from 
the dizzy heights of topmasts, until attracted to 
Niagara Falls in 1829 with the crowd who went 
there to see the condemned brig Michigan and its 
crew of living animals go over the cataract. He 
jumped from a shelving rock, midway between 
the highest point of Goat Island and the water, 
more then half the height of the falls—a distance 
of ninety-seven feet. His name rang through the 
land. Sam then went to Rochester and gave his 
friends a fright by jumping from Fitzhugh Street 
Bridge and swimming under water to a hiding- 
place. 

At daybreak the next morning he made a raft 
below the falls, and ascertained with a pole how 
much water there was in the spot where he in- 
tended to jump. He seemed perfectly satisfied with 
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his surroundings, and the next morning early he 
made a trip to the falls long before the town was 
astir. He was ІП! by Joe Cochrane, 
This time Sam led the way to the spot from which 
the jump was to be made, and began taking off his 
clothes in the most unconcerned manner, handing 
his bull’s-eye watch to the boy for sa fe- -keeping. 
Ie was going to practiee a bit. “ Wait until I get 
where I ean see you,” said the boy. He had hardly 
time to get in position when Sam shot down the 
height and disappeared. The boy stood paralyzed 
with fear, believing himself to be the solitar v spec- 
tator of the day- -dawn suicide. Then Sam's voice 
rang out above the roar of the falls, as the boy was 
running away. “Say, boy, where are you going 
with my watch?” And there the daring man was 
frolicking hke a dolphin in the seething water. 
When he "emerged from the water he was w ІСІ | 
by a crowd which had gathered, and he was carried 
up the steep bank. 

The story of .Sam’s last feat was graphically 
told a half century afterward by a printer, who 
saw his fatal jump. He says: 

“ The success of the leaps at Niagara gave Sam 
a sporting notoriety, and he was invited bv that 
fraternity to Rochester, who took charge of him. 
The Genesee Fall, at Rochester, is ninety-five feet 
in height, and it was announced that he would 
leap from the precipice into the river below. A 
large crowd assembled, and Patch appeared, lead- 
ing his bear. Hats were passed around to collect 
money for ‘ the poor fellow.’ About one o’clock on 
November 6th Sam stepped to the edge of a rock 
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overhanging the river, and, dragging the bear after 
him, suddenly jerked it from the rock. Тһе poor 
animal whirled through the air, and, reaching the 
water, sank, but soon swam ashore, and was caught 
for further torture. Then Sam Patch, with a gay 
handkerchief swisted about his head, and in shirt 
and trousers, bowed all around to the spectators, 
and leaped clear of the rock, spread his arms, and, 
holding his feet together and bending backward, he 
fell rapidly to the water, which he struck feet fore- 
most, having suddenly thrown his arms down close 
to his body. He reappeared on the surface of the 
river some rods below, and he gayly pushed away 
the boat that was ready to take him and swam 
ashore. This feat was so successful that the sport- 
ing fraternity decided upon another exhibition. 
They built a seaffold upon the rock twenty-five 
feet high, so that the leap would be one hundred 
and twenty feet. The day was a week later (No- 
vember 13th), and a still larger crowd assembled. 
Sam Patch climbed to his perch and threw off the 
bear, which happily escaped from the river as be- 
fore, and again poor Patch, bowing to the crowd, 
sprang into the air, but his body bent to the right 
and struck the water below with a loud noise. Sam 
Pateh disappeared, and nothing more was seen of 
him until the next March, when his body was 
found by a fishing party at the mouth of the river, 
seven miles below." 

It was stated 1n effect that Sam was under the 
influence of liquor, and being unable to keep his 
balance fell and struck upon his side, instead of 
entering the water in his usual way, and thus was 
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killed. On the contrary, Joe Cochrane stoutly de- 
nled the stories to this effect. He says Sam drank 
one glass of brandy, which Sam thanked him for 
and tossed off in his easy-going way. He said very 
little on his way to the falls, but that little was in 
a light-hearted fashion. The Rochester historian 
continues. 

^^ * Jt is estimated that some twenty thousand per- 
sons were present when Sam climbed the pole to 
his platform, hand over hand. The multitude was 
shivering in the chilly air and undergoing a se- 
vere nervous strain, which developed itself in va- 
rious ways when the jump was made, one well- 
known citizen biting off the end of his thumb, and 
an old lady calling out in a shrill, querulous voice: 
* I£ there's anything in dreams that man is dead. 
Sam made a little speech, which was lost to the 
crowd on account of the roar of the waters, but was 
as follows: 

“< Napoleon was a great man and a great gen- 
eral. He conquered armies and he conquered 
nations, but he couldn't jump the Genesee Falls. 
Wellington was a great man and a great soldier. 
Не conquered armies and he conquered nations, 
and he conquered Napoleon, but he couldn’t jump 
the Genesee Falls. That was left for me to do, 
and I can do it, and will.’ 

“This exhibition had a marked depressing ef- 
feet on the crowd. In less than five minutes al- 
most every one had fled from the locality; silent, 
sober, and melancholy." 

The death of Sam Patch caused a profound sen- 
sation throughout the country. The Providence 
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Journal of November 26th, 1829, contained the 
following tribute: 


* Good people all attendance give, 

And list with mournful brow, 

If you have any tears to shed, 
Prepare to shed them now. 

Sam Patch is dead, that famous man, 
We ne'er shall see him more; 

He used to wear his old felt hat, 
With rim all torn before; 

His jacket was of iron gray, 
His heart was full of glee, 

They say he’s killed by jumping off 
The Falls of Genesee. 

Full sixscore feet they say he jumped, 
And struck upon his side, 

He sank beneath the roaring flood, 
And thus Sam Patch he died.” 


In a nameless grave in the little burying-ground 
near Rochester lie the remains of Sam Patch, the 
most famous bridge jumper that ever lived. 
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Mr. Evererr and his little family, consisting 
of his wife and two children, were among the first 
settlers along the Mississippi, in the State of Illi 
nols. 

He had selected a fertile piece of land bordering 
on the river, near the bank of which he had con- 
structed a log cabin. 

They were about six miles from their nearest 
neighbors, and a lonely enough life theirs would 
have been, if they had not been so busy. 

But during the day all hands were employed 
with the garden and the growing crops, and at 
night they were tired enough to lie down and seek 
that sound sleep which comes from healthy occu- 
pation. Making a home on the frontier leaves lit- 
tle time in which to lament isolation from society. 

Mr. Everett had provided himself with a kind 
of stout bateau by which he could transport his 
farm products up the river to a small trading post, 
about fifteen miles distant. 

One day the boat was loaded with early vege- 
tables, to be earried to the trading post to be offered 
in exchange for those things which they needed. 
Mrs. Everett was to aecompany her husband to 
make a few purchases for herself. 

185 
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Roy and Bessie stod on the river bank and 
watched their parents depart in the bateau. 

* We'll be back as early as possible," called Mr. 
Everett to the ehildren, while their mother waved 
her hand in good-by to them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett had not the shghtest ap- 
prehension that anything would happen to Roy and 
Bessie while they were gone. 

Roy was a robust boy of fifteen, and as trust- 
worthy asa man. Bessie was a plump, brown-eyed 
little creature, and although but ten years old, she 
was brave and womanly. 

Though their home occupied a lonely place in- 
deed, there did not appear to be any danger threat- 
ening it. Not an Indian had been seen in that 
vicinity in three months, when a party of friendly 
Winnebagoes, speaking broken English, had 
stopped at the eabin to beg a lunch. 

The Winnebagoes had reported the hostile Saes 
and Foxes to be living peaceably across the river 
in that country now known as Lowa. 

This was true. The United States Government 
had bought the land of the Indians, who, though 
at first stubbornly refusing to quit those fertile 
prairies, had been foreed to do so that the white 
settlers might have possession. 

“ Коу,” said Bessie, when the boat was almost 
lost to view far up the river, <“ what would we do 
if some Indians eame while we were alone?" 

* '"he Winnebagoes wouldn't hurt us," returned 
her brother. 

* No, but I mean real bad, painted ones," said 
Bessie. 
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“ Oh!” remarked the boy with some contempt. 
* 'There's none of that kind on this side of the Mis- 
sissippi." 
< But I meant if there was," insisted Bessie. 
- * But there isn’t; so what’s the use of imagining 
such a thing?" he asked. “I guess I could take 
care of both of us, if an Indian did come. Pd 


“try mighty hard to do it, anyhow. But, Bessie, I 


thought you told mother you wasn’t a bit afraid 
to stay here alone with me to-day.” 

** Well, I'm not afraid," answered the little girl, 
laughing. : 

*'That's right. Nothing will hurt us," added 
the boy reassuringly. ©“ You know we agreed to 
hoe and weed that patch in the garden, and sur- 
prise father and mother when they get back.” 

“Come on! lf we're busy we'll not feel lone- 
some." 

It was not hard to persuade Dessie to work, and 
soon they were busily employed in the garden be- 
yond the cabin. 

They worked away faithfully until noon, when 
they went into the cabin and prepared themselves 
a little dinner. 

After they had eaten, Bessie cleared away the 
dishes, while Roy went down to the well to bring 
some fresh water. 

He had filled his bueket, and almost reached 
the cabin, when he happened to glance down the 
river. ~ 

What was his surprise to see a large canoe full 
of Indians rowing rapidly toward the bluffs below 
the house ? 
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The boy was impressed at once with a strange 
feeling that their mission was not a peaceful one. 

He had been standing behind some bushes on 
the brow of the ravine, which screened him from 
the observation of the red men, and he waited to 
see no more, but ran swiftly to the cabin, and 
barred the door securely behind him. 

lhen turning to his sister, he said: 

“ Bessie, there’s a canoe full of Indians down 
the river." 

“Indians? Oh!” 

“Yes,” he went on, trying to keep his voice 
calm, “‘ but you must be brave and try not to ery. 
Maybe there's no cause to fear. Dut I thought i'd 
shut up the house and make them think nobody's 
at home, if they come prowling around.” 

* Are they real, bad Indians, Roy ! " she asked, 
looking at him as she clasped her little hands in 
fear. 

* [ don't know, but Im afraid they are,” he an- 
swered. 

Bessie’s face was white with sudden apprehen- 
sion, but controlling herself as best she could, she 
helped her brother secure the two small windows, 
and ** blind” them by tacking up quilts. 

This done, Roy made sure that his gun, a gift 
from his father the preceding Christmas, was ready 
for use, if need be. 

‘Don’t shoot, Roy!” whispered the little girl. 

* Not unless they make me," returned the lad. 

‘Don’t be frightened,” he added, ** I only mean 
to be ready, if anything does happen." 

She sat down in a corner of the cabin, where Roy 
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stood on a box, extracting the peg from one of the 

loop-holes whieh Mr. Everett had put in the walls. 
The wooden plug removed, Roy had an unbroken 

view for some distance up and down the river. 
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ROY HAD AN UNBROKEN VIEW FOR SOME DISTANCE UP AND 
DOWN THE RIVER. 


The Indians had reached the bluffs and were in 


the act of leaping ashore. 


“ Theyre coming, Bessie," Roy said, in a cau- 


tious tone. “ Now try to keep very quiet. If we 
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make them think there's nobody here, they'll likely 
go off." 

Roy watched them skulk along up the rocky ra- 
vine, almost concealed by the dense bushes and 
trees on its banks. If he had failed to see them, 
they could easily have slipped up to the cabin 
and given the young pioneers a complete sur- 
prise. 

It was evident from the manner of their stealthy 
approach that the Indians believed their move: 
ments were unobserved. 

They made a momentary halt down the ravine, 
then creeping forward again, dashed toward the 
eabin, only to discover it to be closed and appat- 
ently tenantless. 

Roy could wateh them from the port-hole, him: 
self unobserved. Their look of chagrin in finding 
the cabin vacant as it appeared to them, was al- 
most ludicrous. 

There were ten braves in the party, and very 
ugly, indeed, they looked, with their faces painted 
with deep vermilion. Nearly all were armed with 
tomahawks and bows and arrows. Some two or 
three, however, could boast a rusty musket 
apiece. 

Roy shuddered as his eyes fell on the tallest war- 
rior in the party—evidently a sub-chief—from 
whose belt hung two fresh sealps. This was dread- 
ful proof to the boy that the Indians were on the 
warpath. 

Bessie had heard the tread of their feet outside, 
and a thrill of alarm ran through her. Expecting 
every moment that they would break into the cabin, 
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she covered her face with her hands and hid both 
in her eoarse check apron. 

But the red men walked about in the yard, sur- 
veying the house and the river alternately, as if 
undecided what course to adopt. 

Finally, they withdrew to the trees and seemed 
to be holding a consultation. Коу watched them 
closely. 

However, they soon started back to the eabin, 
and it now became elear to the boy that their dwell- 
ing would be broken into. 

One of the braves eaught up a large pole whieh 
was lying in the yard, and made toward one of the 
windows. 

Roy’s face grew white with fresh terror, but 
summoning his courage, he grasped his gun, de- 
termined to die, if need be, in protecting Bessie 
and his home. 

Instinetively his sister seemed to realize that 
their safety was menaced. Uncovering her face 
she looked at Roy. His white, stern face and com- 
pressed lips told her more plainly than words that 
there were grounds for her worst fears. Again 
hiding her face in her apron, she prayed with all 
her little heart for their deliverance. 

Suddenly, Roy noticed that the warrior dropped 
the pole, and turned with his companions to re- 
ceive a solitary Indian who came running up the 
ravine. 

The new comer talked rapidly in their language, 
which Roy did not understand, and pointed up the 
river, and then back to the house. 

It was clear that the new arrival was advising 
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and urging them to act contrary to their first inten- 
tions, and which would be most gratifying to their 
savage natures. 

However, after considerable persuasions had 
been brought to bear upon the Indians, he prevailed 
with them to follow him down the ravine. 

-What did it mean? Roy kept his eyes on them, 
until he saw them conceal themselves behind the 
rugged bluffs along the river. 

And now the truth flashed upon him. The In- 
dian spy had been up the stream, and seen Mr. 
and Mrs. Everett coming back in their bateau. 
If they had met with good luck in disposing of 
their vegetables, Roy knew it would soon be time 
for their return. 

The warrior had run ahead to inform his fel- 
lows, and prevent the burning of the cabin, the 
smoke of which would give the whites ample warn- 
ing. 

toy understood it all now. The Indians had pre- 
pared an ambush behind the bluffs, and as soon as 
the boat landed, his parents would be overwhelmed 
and massacred without mercy. 

He must manage in some way to warn them. 
But how? He could not think of leaving his sis- 
ter alone in the cabin. 

“ Bessie,” he whispered, after he had thought а 
while, “ I must go up the river and let father and 
mother know that bad Indians are near. Dut where 
ean [ hide you, while I run to tell them?” 

* Couldn't I go with vout” she begged, nat- 
urally horrified at the thought of being left 
alone. 
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* No," he returned gently; * Pll have to crawl 
a good deal of the way to keep the Indians from 
seeing me, and then run very fast." 

" О, Коу! " she pleaded, '' don't leave me here 
in the cabin.” 

* But where can I hide you?" he asked, sorely 
puzzled. 

“ TI know!” she cried. 

* Where?" 

“ In the hog-cave.' 

“Тһе hog-cave! The very place!" returned 
Roy. “ii the Indians should come back, they'd 
never find that place. But you must keep inside 
and be very quiet while I’m gone,” he said, ear- 
nestly. 

The hog-cave, as the Everetts called it, was a 
small natural eavern under the rocks up the ravine, 
and being within the rail enclosure for the pigs, it 
had been a resort for those animals, from which 
cause it received the name mentioned. 

Slipping out of the cabin and keeping them- 
selves well hidden behind the thick bushes, Roy 
and Bessie crawled cautiously away to the refuge. 
The eavern held no porkers now, for there was a 
new lot on the opposite side of the ravine. There 
fore, Bessie would infringe upon no one’s rights 
by hiding from the Indians in the old abandoned 
cave. 

It was not hard to reach the place without being 
seen by their foes, for it was on the other side of 
the cabin from the bluffs where the red men lay in 
ambush, beside which the trees and bushes coveredj 
their retreat from the cabin. 
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Roy left Bessie safe in the cavern and started 
on his perilous exploit. 

Crossing the ravine he dodged behind the trees 
until he gained a clear view of the river to the 
north of the cabin. 

Would he be in time to warn those whom he 
loved? And if he was, would they be able to resist 
the attack of a dozen fierce savages ? 

Mr. Everett had his rifle with him in the boat, 
and Roy held fast his own gun. If he could reach 
his parents in safety, he believed they would be 
able to make a successful defense against the In- 
dians. 

He had little time to think of their great peril 
and its probable issues when he saw his father’s 
boat shoot into sight about a mile up the stream. 

The Indians observed it, too, for Roy, with 
throbbing heart, could see two or three dusky faces 
peering above the rough bluffs beyond the gully. 

If he could only reach the boat without being 
discovered by the Indians! But that was impossi- 
ble. 

Пе was still safe behind the bushes, but he must 
cross an open space, barren of all vegetation, where 
he would be in plain view of the miscreants. 

He was likely to lose his hfe in trying to warn 
his parents of the ambush. But this thought did 
not change his resolve. If he could but save the 
loved ones what inattered it if his own life was for- 
feited. 

The boat rapidly approached, and with a mute 
prayer for help and strength, Roy erept forward 
to make the dangerous attempt. 
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At last the barren piece of land was reached. 
Leaping to his feet he ran as swiftly as he could 
toward the river. 

He made for a sand-bar, extending into a small 
peninsula that jutted into the stream, calculating 
that the boat would reach that point about the tin. 
he did, 1f the Indians did not stop him before. 

They saw him, and, divining his purpose, rushed 
over the bluffs and down the gulley, in hot piu- 
suit. Wald yells rent the air, and arrows came fiy- 
ing after him as he sped towards the peninsula. 
But the youth was too far in advance of his foes 
to be in immediate peril from them. 

It was indeed a race for life, and Roy ‘could 
not hope, even with the advantage of an excellent 
start, to outwind a dozen foes. 

But he did his best, for he was plucky youth 
and precious lives were in danger. 

Myr. and Mrs. Everett saw him flying toward 
them, pursued by savages. They caught the sit- 
uation at once, and the bateau was instantly headed 
for the peninsula. 

Roy gained the sand-bar in safety, when his foot 
struck an unseen rock, throwing him violently to 
the ground. 

He heard his mother’s ery of despair, and real- 
ized that escape was now hopeless. 

But what was that he heard ? 

It was the sound of horsemen coming rapidly. 
Мт. Everett gave a glad shout, and when Roy 
looked up, he saw the Indians flying to their 
eanoe pursued by a small party of armed set- 
tlers. 
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The Everetts had a happy reunion when Bessie 
was released from her hiding-place. 

They learned from the settlers, who had arrived 
so opportunely, that the Saes and Foxes under 
Black Hawk, had recrossed the Mississippi and 
were committing frightful depredations on the 
frontier settlements. 

The men were pursuing that very band of In- 
dians, who had burned several cabins down the 
river, and had just slain two settlers. 

Roy recalled with a shudder the fresh scalp locks 
which he had noticed in the warrior’s belt. 

The Everetts found refuge in a block-house sev- 
eral miles distant, to which the settlers safely es- 
corted them. Roy and Bessie were duly praised 
for their wise action in outwitting the Indians. 

After Black Hawk’s fearful raids had been 
brought to a close, our friends returned to their 
home to repair the ruin that had been wrought 
there. Roy and Bessie both lived to fill useful 
places in life. 


A LIGHTNING DODGER. 


HE loon in some 
respects is the 
most wonder- 
ful bird in the 
world. Who 
ever saw man, 
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over and over 
again, when the 
hunter is but 
a few rods dis- 
tant. In fact he holds human markmanship in 
such contempt that he will disport around a boat- 
ful of gunners as if defying their attempts to wing 
him. 

At the instant the flash is seen, and the ball or 
load of shot is in the act of leaving the gun, he 
dives with such marvelous celerity that he is out 
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of reach, when the death-dealing missile or missiles 
cleave the water above him. Many skilful hunters 
have tried in vain to kill him, until, rightly 
enough, the feat is regarded as one of which any 
man may be proud. 

Late in the autumn and at the beginning of win- 
ter the loons leave the far northern lakes for the 
milder South. As they are heavy of wing, they 
rest on their way, sometimes staying for a day or 
two in the smaller immediate bodies of water. Lake 
keuka, in Pennsylvania, is what may be called a 
way station for south-bound loons, and last fall 
they were seen more frequently than usual on that 
sheet of water. 

On the forenoon of last Thanksgiving, three 
members of the Hammondsport Club, J. C. Frei- 
dell, C. A. Champlin and Frank Griswold, were 
crouching in front of the club house at Tangle- 
wood on the wateh for wild ducks. While doing so, 
they observed a large bird which at first they took 
for a wild goose, flying up the lake. It came down 
with a great splash, two hundred yards from where 
they were lying in their boat. They then recos- 
nized it as a loon. 

Well aware of the bird's amazing power to dodge 
any shot, they nevertheless resolved to try their 
skill on this one. Accordingly, they rowed cau- 
tiously toward the big bird, which was frolicking 
in the water, as though unaware of danger. It had 
its “ weather eye ” open, however, and, as the boat 
approached, sidled off as though not fully pleased 
with the appearance of things. 

A steamer just then was on its way up the lake, 
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and, as its eourse would bring it between the hunt- 
ers and the loon, the men decided to open the сат- 
paign at once. This they did by blazing away all 
together. 

The water was flung into spray, and had the bird 
remained a single second, it would have been rid- 
dled; but it wasn’t there, nor was it visible any- 
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where. The steamboat eclipsed the view for a few 
minutes, but, when it passed, the loon was observed 
calmly swimming along, some twenty or thirty rods 
further away. 

The hunters were warming up to their work, 
and rowed with all vigor toward it; but the bird 
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was as wary as ever, and with no more apparent 
effort than before, glided away from them, its loug 
neck outstretched and its bright eyes fixed upou 
its enemies. 

' One of the young men fired again, but the loon 
dived with the same wonderful celerity as before. 
The hunters immediately bent all their energies 
to the oars, believing it would continue its course 
under the water, and come up so near them that it 
could be shot before diving again. 

Reaching the spot where it was expected to reap- 
pear, the hunters dropped their oars, and caught up 
their guns, ready to let drive the instant a ripple 
showed the reappearing head. They watched and 
waited, until, after a number of minutes had passed 
Frank Griswold happened to turn his eyes in the 
direction of the shore. 

* Well, there!" he exclaimed in amazement; 
* there's that lightning dodger now! ” 

Sure enough, the loon was sporting arouud the 
very spot where it had first descended upon the 
water. Its actions seemed to say, as it glanced to- 
ward the men: 

“ I'm enjoying this fun as much as you." 

The sportsmen were growing angry; aud head- 
ing toward the loon, they determined to run it 
down, if it took until night. The bird paid little 
heed to them, until they were nigh enough to raise 
their guns again; but, before they could fire the 
elusive game was gone. They paddled back and 
forth and kept unremitting watch of every visible 
portion of the lake, but it showed itself to them 
no more, and, at the end of an hour, they put up 
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their guns and went home, three as disgusted hunt- 
ers as it is possible to imagine. 

But the loon’s performances were by no means 
ended. About the time of its last vanishing act, 
another hunter was stealthily bringing himself 
within range of a flock of black ducks, more than 
a mile below the spot where the bird had disap- 
peared. He was making ready for a shot, when the 
loon emerged from the water directly in the midst 
of the ducks, and began disporting itself, as though 
perfectly at home. 

The hunter, however, was after ducks, and let- 
ting fly, he filed three, the rest getting away. To 
md Pe иселе howev er, is loon remained 
where it was. It seemed really to be aware that it 
was not fired at, and, therefore did not take the 
trouble to dive. 

* Very well," thought the man, * 1f you want to 
try that game, I'm "био 

По sighted carefully m) fired. The bird dived 
and he did not see it agaln. 

Having bidden good-bye to the hunter, the loon 
seemed to have taken a diagonal course across the 
lake. A mile away, little Johnny Wheeler, twelve 
years old, was fishing off the end of a steamboat 
dock. His bait was golden ‘‘ shiners,” and he was 
ready for anything б м that » came to him. 

All at once, there was such a prodigious bite that 
he eame within a heir of tumbling into the lake. 
Supposing he had eaught an enormous black bass, 
he sprang to his feet and began tugging with might 
and main, when the catch du in ош him, а 
came to the surface alongside the dock. 
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Johnny let out a single yell, dropped his rod, 
and ran with frantic speed all the way home. His 
report to his father was so wild that the old gentle- 
man caught up his gun and started out to investi- 
gate. He observed a loon swimming on the lake 
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A RARE EXPLOIT. 


within twenty yards of shore. He aimed and fired 
and the bird dodged the charge in its usual style. 

The loon rose in the middle of the lake within 
fifty yards of a boat returning with some hunters 
and they gave it two shots, which failed ut- 
terly. It was next seen 2 mile up the lake, where 
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a rabbit-hunter tried his hand at short range. He 
believed he injured the bird, but, 1f so, no percep- 
tible effect was produced. At any rate, it dived, 
reappearing not. fifty feet from the shore in front 
of the Fairchild House in Hammondsport. Fred 
Ross, son of the landlord, discovered the prize, and 
taking his gun, rowed out toward it. 

The loon appeared to have grown tired or care- 
iess, for it suffered the young man to approach 
within a dozen yards. It dived when he fired and 
quickly rose in the same spot. He instantly fired 
agaln, performing the almost unheard-of feat of 
killing a loon in open water, a feat, which, as we 
have said, has been vainly attempted times without 
number, by the most skilful hunters in the country. 


| 
HOW WE BOYS WENT WILD-WESTING. 


ALL of this happened three years ago; though I 
suppose, if we boys hadn't gone over to Fitsburg 
to see Diamond Charlie?s Wild-West Show, it 
would never have happened at all. 

We three, Tony Loomis, Billy Gandy and I, had 
been together a good deal that summer. Though 
for that matter, the Loomis farm joined ours and 
Tony and I had been together pretty much all of 
our lives. 

Billy Gandy was an orphan, and worked for old 
Gabriel Swartz. Ie was older than Tony or I, 
but he was quite a little fellow, dull looking, and 
slow in his movements. Yet, in spite of all this, 
he could jump further, run faster, and pull a trig- 
ger with greater precision than any other boy in 
the township. At the Thanksgiving hunt he had 
won a rifle, over a lot of big fellows, for bringing 
down more game than any of the rest. 

As we walked home from the show that night, 
exeitement ran high over the exploits of Diamond 
Charlie. Tony had bought Diamond Charlie's 
book ealled * The Peerless Pirate of the Plains " 
and we agreed to meet the following night in our 
barn and take turns at reading it aloud. 

The book was very exciting, and I went about 
my work feeling that eutting corn and digging po- 
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tatoes was tame work indeed. I remember, the 
night that we finished the book, (leaving the scout, 
his way strewn with dead Indians, bears, and 
smaller game, all brought down by his rifle) that 
Tony spoke up and said: 

* Boys, let's form ourselves into a band of scouts 
and strike out for the West." 

“ What would we do when we got there?” Billy 
spoke up more quickly than he was in the habit of 
doing. 

'* O, shoot Indians and bears," Tony answered, 
rather indefinitely 

“Well, Pd like to bring down a few bears," 
Dilly replied, ** but I dunno as I've got any call to 
shoot Indians." 

At this juncture, I remarked that “I didn’t 
believe our folks would hear to it.” 

‘Who's goin’ to ask their folks?” Tony an- 
swered, giving me a withering look. * We'll leave 
2n PUDE. midnight, swearing ‘to divulge to no one 
our where abouts till we have become famed as the 
‘Terror of the Borders.’ ” 

Although I knew that Tony had taken this, word 
for word, from Diamond Charlie’s book, it was not 
without its effect upon me; and I fell readily in 
with his plans, ashamed to acknowledge that I had 
ever thought of anything else. 

Billy, however, was not easily won over. To be 
sure, we might have gone without him, but going 
west without Billy and his rifle didn’t come up to 
our ideas at all. We decided to take only our fire- 
arms and such provisions as we could conveniently 
carry. The firearms consisted of an old revolver, 
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for which Tony had traded all of his school-books, a 
rusty flint-lock that had belonged to my father, and 
Billy’s splendid new rifle. Our purse which was 
to be the common property of the company, con- 
tained just sixteen dollars and forty cents, though 
almost ten dollars of it had been Billy’s contribu- 
tion. 

Tony informed us that his name was to be “ An- 
tonio the Terrible." 

“Ап what's Billy an? me to have?" I asked, 
feeling that this wasn't exactly fair. 

* Er—let me see," Tony mused, *' how'd * Wild 
Cat Billy’ do?” | 

At this I burst right out laughing. For Billy 
really looked more like a meek old Thomas eat. 
This made Tony so mad that he refused to go on; 
so I was doomed to remain plain Ned Smith to 
the end of the chapter. 

The first few days out, we got on very well. We 
managed to keep clear of the towns, and informed 
inquisitive people that we were going over to the 
next county for a few days’ shooting. 

When we had been out about ten days, things 
began to look rather discouraging, and Billy pro- 
posed that we make for the nearest railroad town 
and take our chances at stealing a ride. When we 
reached Lacoma, we were a sorry looking set in- 
deed. As we sat in the freight yards waiting for 
night to come on, Tony suddenly nudged me, ex- 
claiming in a loud whisper: * Diamond Charlie." 
And there was eoming toward us, not Diamond 
Charlie, but a young man with flowing hair, wear- 
ing a black sombrero, top boots and a brace of 
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pistols. He came right up to where we were, and 
after a few minutes’ conversation, remarked that 
he had come down to Lacoma to organize a band of 
scouts to go with him to Mexico. At the last min- 
ute, however, some of his men had disappointed 
hin. Tony spoke up boldly: 

“Stranger, would you take me an’ my part- 
ners ¢” 

The young man looked us over doubtfully for a 
minute, and then answered: 

" If the gentlemen could make their arrange- 
ments to start to-night." 

'* We can start this minute, if you say so," Billy 
broke in blunily. 

"Oh, but my private car doesn’t leave until 
11:10,” he replied consulting his heavy gold 
watch. ‘‘ There is one thing,” he added, glancing 
carelessly at our traps, “ we take no bageage of 
nny description.” 

“Then we don’t go,” said Billy, decidedly. 

< As the gentlemen please,” the stranger an- 
swered, indifferently, " though I was about to add 
that the special freight, carrying the baggage be- 
longing to my men leaves in a few minutes. It is 
under heavy guard and, if you desire, I will take 
whatever valuables you К over to їй: бат 

I noticed that Billy handed the baggage over 

rather reluctantly. 1, however, would have handed 
him the pocket- book, had not Billy sharply 
commanded me to put it back into my pocket. 

* You will please to remain here until I return," 
he said, suavely, as he turned away. “ I want you 
to meet my partner and dine with me at my hotel.” 
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As we sat waiting his return, a train rolled past. 
With a howl of rage, Billy jumped to his feet, 
pointing to the car where, at an open window, our 
young man sat fanning himself with his broad 
hat. 

* Has that train gone?" Billy panted, rushing 
up to the station master. 

* Looks hike 1t," the man answered, coolly. 

* C—ean't you stop 1t ? " Tony shrieked. ** That 
fellow with the wide hat and pistols stole our bag- 
gage.” 

“ You don’t say! That was Jim Cowles. I 
knowed he was a thief; but I didn't think he'd 
steal from a pa'ssel o’ children.” 

Children indeed! To Tony and me, this’ was 
worse than the loss of our traps. 

About midnight we managed to board a freight, 
but we were put off about twenty miles out of La- 
coma. It was too dark for us to go on, so we 
wrapped ourselves in our blankets and lay down a 
littie distance from the railroad. 

In the morning we saw that some one was camp- 
ing by the stream about half a mile away: and, on 
going over, found a man getting breakfast, and an 
old white mule grazing near by. After some con- 
versation, the man proposed to sell us the mule. 

* Gentlemen," he declared, * I wouldn't part 
with Nance, but Pm going to finish my journey by 
rail, an’ I can’t take her with me.” 

We all went over and looked at the mule and, 
after a good deal of talk, the owner offered to sell 
her for five dollars and throw in his bag of pota- 
toes and bacon. 
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“We'd better take her," Billy advised, “if we 
take a claim, she’ll come handy about the farmin’.” 

Farming indeed! That wasn’t what Tony and I 
had come West for. But, as our store of provisions 
was about exhausted, we consented. 

We took turns that day in dragging Miss Nancy ; 
and I'm sure we didn't travel over ten miles. When 
we awakened next morning Nance and the provi- 
sions were nowhere to be seen. 

We soon struck the trail, and, after a weary 
tramp, found Nance quietly grazing on the ground 
where we had first made her acquaintance. 

Tony looked so siek and tired that Billy and I 
insisted that he should ride the mule, while we 
took turns at dragging her. When darkness came 
on, we had not yet reached the place where we had 
camped on the previous night. We decided to take 
turns at watching the mule, Tony taking the early 
part of the night. 

I had just fallen asleep, when I was awakened 
by a commotion and just in time to see Tony sent 
spinning across the grass and Nance disappearing 
in the distance. We did what we could for Tony, 
bringing water from the stream and bathing his 
wounds. The poor fellow seemed to be in great 
pain and moaned constantly. 

““ There’s an empty box саг on the switch about 
a mile back. We must carry Tony down there," 
Billy remarked briefly. We made a bed of dry 
grasses in one end of the ear and, late in the after- 
noon, earried the siek boy and plaeed him upon 
Wt, 

By this time, Billy and I were completely worn 
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out; so taking our provisions and a jug of water, 
we crawled into the car and were soon asleep. To- 
ward daybreak, we were awakened by a dreadful 
jar. I sprang up and was about to open the car 
door when Billy shook me, saying: 

“ Be still! They’re hitching us onto the train, 
and‘if we keep still we’ll soon be out of this.” 

At the first station a brakeman came and peered 
into the ear. Billy gave him a beseeching look and 
pointed to the sick Boy. The man closed the door 
and went away, but he came back after a while and 
slipped a paper into the car. It contained several 
slices of bread, and on the paper was writing: 

“These cars are being taken to headquarters. 
Keep still and I'll get you through.” 

Toward the end of the second day our good 
friend came to the car and managed to whisper: 

* ['ve got to leave you here; and I think they'll 
drop your ear at the next station." 

I wanted very much to ask him where we were, 
but he was gone before I could speak. Tony’s con- 
dition was becoming every hour more alarming. 
His legs were badly swollen, and the greater part 
of the time he lay in a kind of stupor. 

АП day it had been growing colder and the snow 
was beginning to sift into the car. As we sat shiv- 
ering in the darkness, Tony roused up and spoke in 
a weak, husky voice: 

“ Boys, ’m going to die. Ive been a pretty bad 
fellow, but I want you to tell mother that J’m 
sorry. Tell her if I’d lived to get back to the old 
home " here his voice failed him. I don’t know 
what Billy did, but 1 know that I broke right down 
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and cried like a baby. Just then, the train came 
to a stop, and after considerable delay, went rum- 
bling on, leaving us standing upon the side-track. 

We pushed open the doors and looked out. It 
was very dark, but we could see lights, apparently 
not far off. I climbed out of the car and started in 
search of help. 

After climbing several fences and falling into 
a ditch, I eame to the back of the house from which 
the light came. I stole up to the window and 
looked in. For a minute I thought I must be dead 
or dreaming. For there by the stove, getting sup- 
per, stood my mother, while Caleb sat by the table 
reading. I rushed into the house and I haven't 
the least idea what I said or did. Indeed my rec- 
olleetion of what happened, for several days after- 
ward, is somewhat misty ; and, though all that hap- 
pened three years ago, I can’t think of it even now 
without a queer lump coming up in my throat. 

There have been a good many changes since 
then. Billy Gandy went West in earnest after- 
ward and took a claim, and Thanksgiving he's 
coming back after Katrina Swartz. 

Tony has a situation as book-keeper down at 
St. Louis, and I don’t see him very often. Poor 
old Tony! He paid pretty dearly for his wild- 
westing. His legs are all drawn and shrunken 
and he will never set foot on the ground again. 
While, as for myself (Ned Smith), I’ve been so in 
love with the old farm ever since that mother says 
she believes all the gold in California couldn’t 
tempt me to leave it; and I think she’s about right. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH TRAMPS. 


“ Marx,” said my father, one evening, “ mother 
and I are going to Bradford to-morrow, to trade, 
and you and Tom must stay with Uncle George.” 
Uncle George was an invalid from rheumatism, 
and had for many years made his home with us. 
As he required constant care, it was necessary for 
some one to be near him at all times, but though 
this reduced the working force of the farm, none 
of us felt it a burden, for he was so cheerful and 
patient, that we all loved him greatly. 

“ But, William,’ said my mother, ‘* you know 
there are tramps about, and I should feel it was 
hardly right to leave our boys and George alone; 
something might happen." 

* Oh, pshaw! Mary, there's no danger; besides 
I will take the money I have in the house with me, 
and you ean hide the silver." 

* IIo! ? said. Tom, * Mark's sixteen, and In 
fourteen, and I'd like to see the tramp we couldn't 
drive away.” To which crushing argument father 
and mother had nothing to say, and soon after we 
retired for the night. 

We arose early the next morning, according to 
the usual custom in the country, and after a hasty. 
breakfast, father and mother prepared to depart. 

“Бе sure, boys, to look well after the house, and 
attend to Uncle George; don’t be afraid if we 
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shouldn't get home "till after dark," said mother. 
To all of which injunctions we returned proper 
answers, and getting into the wagon, father and 
mother drove off. Soon after their departure, Tom 
exclaimed with a start, “Mark, father forgot to 
take the money with him!” 

“Why, so he did," I replied; *let's hide it 
where mother put the silver." So, getting the 
pocket-book, which contained about three hundred 
dollars, we hid it with the silver, in the china 
closet. 

When noon came, we fed the stock, and after 
taking Uncle George’s dinner into his room, we 
prepared our own. Before proceeding any farther 
with my story, it may be well to explain the situa- 
tion of the rooms in which the following events oc- 
curred. The sitting room and parlor, situated side 
by side, faced the road, and back of the sitting- 
room was the china closet, a small room containing 
no windows, and but a single door, which opened 
into the sitting-room. To the rear of the parlor 
was Uncle George’s bedroom, and as it was a short 
distance from the sitting-room, we used to sit in 
the latter apartment when he was asleep, where we 
could hear him should he awake. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, we were in 
the sitting-room; Uncle George was asleep, and 
everything was very quiet. Suddenly, Tom, who 
was looking down the road, exclaimed: 

“Mark, here come two men, and I believe 
they’re tramps.” 

* Oh, Tom,” said I, * I don't think so; besides, 
I don’t believe they will come in here at all.” 
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* Let's hide," suggested Tom, not at all con- 
vinced by my words. 

“Why, Tom Wilson,” said I, in as indignant a 
tone as I could assume, “ you don’t catch me hid- 
ing; what would father say?” 

I tried to appear unconcerned, though my voice 
trembled, my heart, I know, was beating almost as 
wildly as Tom’s, and we might well be pardoned 
for feeling afraid, for the farms surrounding Brad- 
ford had been overrun with a dangerous band of 
tramps, who for the last six weeks had committed 
numerous petty thefts, and, to ‘‘ cap the climax,” 
had robbed an aged couple who lived about two 
miles from us. But for the last day or two we 
had not heard of any theft in our neighborhood, 
which probably influenced father in leaving us 
alone. 

In the meantime the men had neared the house, 
and to our dismay, turned in at the gate, and as- 
cending the steps, one of them knocked at the sit- 
ting-room door. Being nearest the door, I opened 
it, and stood confronting two of the most villain- 
ous-looking men it has been my fortune to en- 
counter. One was large and brawny, with bushy 
hair, sunken black eyes, and overhanging brows. 
The other, though of slighter build and neater ap- 
pearance, had so cruel and crafty an expression 
of face, that he was as repulsive as his companion. 

“ Good afternoon, gents,” said the smaller of the 
two, “are your folks at home?” 

“Хо Being nearest the door, I replied, 
“what do you want?” 

Ignoring my demand, the tramp proceeded: 
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“Well, that’s lucky! Well just step in and 
have a visit. Come in, John." 

Paying no attention to my protests, the two 
brushed past me and entered. 

* Now, young fellers, you just sit there, while 
John and me look over the house a bit." 

Overwhelmed with dismay, we did as we were 
told. Uncle George, who had been awakened by 
the noise, now spoke: 

“Boys, what’s the matter?” 

The tramps, startled by the voice, ran to the bed- 
room door, but perceiving that he was not to be 
feared, they returned to the sitting-room, after tell- 
ing him to keep still, or they would * fix" him, 
and he was silent. | 

Espying the open china closet door, the smaller 
of the two started toward it, while the other en- 
tered the parlor, and both were soon engaged in 
plundering the house of such small articles of 
value as they could easily get away with. 

Suddenly, Tom, who was sitting by my side, 
started up, and motioning me to silence, with a 
bound reached the closet door, and quickly shut- 
ting it, slipped the bolt in place. All was silent for 
a moment; the prisoner, who apparently did not 
understand instantly what had happened, at first 
made no sound; but quickly realizing his position 
sprang to the door, and throwing his whole weight 
against it, endeavored to free himself. But the 
bolt held, and all his efforts to regain his freedom 
were fruitless. 

The tramp in the parlor hearing the noise, 
started to come out. But snatching a poker from 
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the stove, I sprang to one side of the door con- 
necting the parlor and sitting-room, and raised the 
poker above my head; as the tramp emerged, laden 
with plunder, I struck him over the head with all 
the force I could muster, felling him to the floor. 
Tom ran for a rope, and we soon had him bound 
securely; after which we dragged the sewing ma- 
chine over to the china closet door, further to se- 
cure the imprisoned tramp. 

Then we went into Uncle George’s room and told 
him what we had done. There was nothing more 
to do, so we kept a watch upon the tramps, and 
waited for the arrival of our parents. When they 
came, we both received many praises for our brav- 
ery, as they were pleased to term it, which Tom 
and I protested were entirely uncalled for. Father 
mounted a horse, and rode to Bradford, returning 
about midnight with the sheriff, who took charge 
of the prisoners. 

At their trial. Tom and I testified against them, 
and their guilt being clearly established, they each 
received a long term in the penitentiary, which we 
felt they richly deserved. 


OVERREACHED. 


Вознкор, or “ Bush ” Wyckoff was only twelve 
years old when he went to work for Zeph Ashton, 
who was not only a crusty farmer, but one of the 
meanest men in the country, and his wife was well 
fitted to be the life partner of such a parsimoni- 
ous person. 

They had no children of their own, and had 
felt the need for years of a willing, nimble-footed 
youngster to do the odd chores about the house, 
such as milking cows, cutting and bringing in 
wood, running of errands, and the scores of odd 
little jobs which are easy enough for boys, but 
sorely try the stiff and rheumatic limbs of a man 
in the decline of life. 

Bush was a healthy little fellotw—not very 
strong for his years, but quick of movement, 
bright-witted, willing, and naturally a general fa- 
vorite. The misfortunes which suddenly overtook 
his home roused the keenest sympathy of his neigh- 
bors. His father was a merchant in New York, 
who went to and from the metropolis each 
week-day morning and evening, to his pleasant lit- 
tle home in New Jersey. One day his lifeless 
body was brought thither, and woe and desolation 
eame to the happy home. He was killed in a rail- 
way accident. 

The blow was a terrible one, and for weeks it 
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seemed as if his stricken widow would follow him 
across the dark river; but her Christian fortitude 
and her great love for their only child sustained 
her in her awful grief, and she was even able to 
thank her Heavenly Father that her dear boy was 
spared to her. 

But how true it is that misfortunes rarely come 
singly. Her husband had amassed a competency 
sufficient to provide comfortably for those left be- 
hind; but his confidence in his fellow-men was wo- 
fully betrayed. He was one of the bondsmen of a 
publie official who made a hasty departure to Can- 
ada, one evening, leaving his business in such a 
shape that his securities were compelled to pay 
fifty thousand dollars. Two others were associated 
with Mr. Wyckoff, and with the aid of their tricky 
lawyers they managed matters so that four-fifths 
of the loss fell upon the estate of the deceased 
merchant. 

The result swept it away as utterly as were the 
dwellings in the Johnstown Valley by the great 
flood. The widow and her boy left their home and 
moved into a little cottage, with barely enough left 
to keep the wolf of starvation from the door. 

It was then that Bush showed the stuff of which 
he was made. He returned one afternoon and told 
his mother, in his off-hand way, that he had en- 
gaged to work through the summer months for Mr. 
Ashton, who not only agreed to pay him six dollars 
a month, but would allow him to remain at home 
over night, provided, of course, that he was there 
early each morning and stayed late enough each 
day to attend to all the chores. 
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The tears filled the eyes of the mother as she 
pressed her little boy to her heart, and compre- 
hended his self-sacrifieing nature. 

* You are too young, my dear child, to do this; 
we have enough left to keep us awhile, and I would 
prefer that you wait until you are older and 
stronger." 

* Why, mother, I am old enough and strong 
enough now to do all that Mr. Ashton wants me 
to do. He explained everything to me, and it 
won’t be work at all, but just fun.” 

“ Well, I hope you will find it so, but if he does 
not treat you kindly, you must not stay one day." 

Bush never complained to his mother, but he did 
find precious little fun and plenty of the hardest 
kind of work. The miserly farmer bore down 
heavily on his young shoulders. Ue and his wife 
seemed to be continually finding extra labor for 
the lad. The little fellow was on hand each morn- 
ing, in stormy as well as in clear weather, at day- 
break, ready and willing to perform to the best 
of his ability whatever he was directed to do. Sev- 
eral times he became so weak and faint from the 
severe labor, that the frugal breakfast he had eaten 
at home proved insufficient, and he was compelled 
to ask for a few mouthfuls of food before the regu- 
lar dinner hour arrived. Although he always re- 
mained late, he was never invited to stay to sup- 
per, Mr. Ashton’s understanding being that the 
midday meal was the only one to which the lad 
was entitled. 

But for his love for his mother, Bush would 
have given up more than once. His tasks were so 
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severe and continuous that many a time he was 
hardly able to drag himself homeward. Every 
bone in his body seemed to ache, and neither his 
employer nor his wife ever uttered a pleasant or 
encouraging word. 

But no word of murmuring fell from his lips. 
He resolutely held back all complaints, and crept 
away early to his couch under the plea that it was * 
necessary in order to be up betimes. The mother’s 
heart was distressed beyond expression, but she 
comforted herself with the fact that his term of 
service was drawing to a close, and he would soon 
have all the rest and play he wanted. 

Bush allowed his wages to stand until the first 
of September, when his three months expired. He 
had counted on the pride and happiness that would 
be his when he walked into the house and tossed 
the whole eighteen dollars in his mother’s lap. 
Пол her eyes would sparkle, and how proud he 
would be! 

* Lemme see," said the skinflint, when settling 
day arrived; “I was to give you four dollars a 
month, warn’t 1?” 

* [t was six," replied Bush, respectfully. 

‘That warn't my understanding, but we'll let it 
go at that; I’ve allers been too gin’rous, and my 
heart’s too big for my pocket. Lemme see." 

Ile uttered the last words thoughtfully, as he 
took his small aecount-book from his pocket, and 
began figuring with the stub of a pencil. ‘“ Three 
months at six dollars will be eighteen dollars.” 

* Yes, sir; that's right." 


* Don't interrupt me, young man," 


sternly re- 
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marked the farmer, frowning at him over his spec- 
tacles. “The full amount is eighteen dollars— 
Kerrect— L—em—m-—e see; you have et seven 
breakfasts here; at fifty cents apiece that is three 
dollars and a half. Then, 1—em—m—e see; you 
was late eleven times, and I’ve docked you twenty- 
five cents for each time; that makes two dollars 
and seventy-five cents.” 

Inasmuch as Bush’s wages amounted hardly to 
twenty-five cents a day, it must be admitted that 
this was drawing it rather strong, ` 

s тее. see," continued Mr. Ashton, 
wetting hitit pencil stub. between his lips, and re- 
suming his figuring; 'ívour board amounts to 
three dollars and a half; your loss of time to two 
seventy-five; that makes six and a quarter, which 
bein’ took from eighteen dollars, leaves ’leven sev- 
enty-five. There you are!” 

As he spoke, he extended his hand, picked up a 
small canvas bag from the top of his old-fashioned 
writing-desk, and tossed it to the dumfounded boy. 
The latter heard the coins inside jingle, as it fell 
in his lap, and, as soon as he could command his 
voice, he swallowed the lump in his throat, and 
faintly asked: 

“Ts that—is that right, Mr. Ashton?” 

“Count it and see for yourself,” was the curt 
response. ЕЕ 

This was not exactly what Bush meant, but he 
mechanically unfastened the cord around the 
throat of the little bag, tumbled the coins out in 
his hat and slowly counted them. They footed up 
exactly eleven dollars and seventy-five cents, prov- 
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ing that Mr. Ashton's figuring was altogether un- 
necessary, and that he had arranged the business 
beforehand. 

While Bush was examining the coins, his heart 
gave a sudden quick throb. He repressed all signs 
of the excitement he felt, however. 

^ * How do you find it ? " asked the man, who had : 
never removed his eyes from him. ‘ Them coins 
have been in the house more’n fifty year—that 1s, 
some of ’em have, but they’re as good as if they’s 
just from the mint, and bein’ all coin, you can 
never lose anything by the bank bustin’.” 

** Tt 1s correct," said Bush. 

* Ar! you satisfied ? 

Eres si 

* 'Then sign this receipt, and we're square." 

The lad sat down at the desk and attached his 
name in a neat, round hand to the declaration that 
he had received payment in full for his services 
from Mr. Zephaniah Ashton, up to the first of 
September of the current year. 

* "This is all mine, Mr. Ashton?” 

“ Of course—what do you mean by axin’ that?” 
2 * Nothing; good-day." 

* Good-day," grunted the miser, turning his 
baek, as a hint for him to leave—a hint which 
Bush did not need, for he was in a tumult of ex- 
citement. 

“That is the queerest thing that ever hap- 
pened," he said to himself when he reached the 
publie highway, and began hurrying along the road 
in the direction of Newark. “If he had paid me 
my full wages I would have told him, but all these 
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are mine, and I shall sell them; won't Professor 
Hantraft be delighted; but not half as much as 
mother and I will be." 


That evening Mr. Ashton and his wife had just 
finished their supper when Professor Hantraft, a 
pleasant, refined-looking gentleman, knocked at 
their door. 

“I wish to enquire,” said he, after courteously 
saluting the couple, * whether you have any old 
coins in the house." 

* No," was the surly response of the farmer, 
* we don't keep 'em." 

* But you Aad quite a collection." 

“Т һаа ’leven dollars and seventy-five cents’ 
worth, but I paid ’em out this mornin’.” 

“То a boy named Bushrod Wyckoff?” 

ec Mas 

“ They were given to him unreservedly ?—that 
is, you renounce all claim проп ет?” 

“What the blazes ar’ you drivin’ at?” de- 
manded the angry farmer. “ I owed him ’leven dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents for wages, and I paid 
him pureisely that amount, and have his receipt in 
ful. Га hike to know what business it is of yours 
anyway.” 

Now came the professor’s triumph. 

‘Young Wyckoff called at my office this after- 
noon, and I bought a number of the coins from 
him.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the amazed farmer, “ you 
didn’t pay him nothin’ extra for that rusty old 
money, did you? You must be crazy.” 
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* [ did, and shall make a handsome thing of 
it. For instanee, among the coins whieh you gave 
him was a copper penny, with a liberty cap,.of 
1793; I paid Bush three dollars for that; I gave 
him twenty-five dollars for a half-dime coined in 
1802; twenty dollars for a quarter-dollar of 1827; 
the same sum for half dollar, fillet head, of 1796; 
and, what caps all, five hundred dollars for a silver 
dollar of 1804. There are only five or six of the 
latter in existence, and I shall sell this specimen 
for at least eight hundred dollars. My. Ashton, 
sometimes a mean man overreaches himself, and 
it looks as though you had made a mistake. I bid 
you good-day, sir." 

The numismatist spoke the truth; and when the 
miserly old farmer realized how completely he 
had turned the tables on himself, it 1s enough to 
say that his feelings may be “ better imagined than 
described.” 


AN ADVENTURE IN URUGUAY. 


Wien the old worn-out ship Canova put into 
Montevideo, at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, 
she was leaking so badly that it was all we could 
do to keep her afloat. Her timbers were rotten, 
and to make the case worse, she had run into ice 
off Cape Horn, a mishap which came near being 
fatal. 

However, she had a full cargo of oil, and when 
a survey had been held on her, and she was con- 
demned at the South American port, we fellows 
who had made the round voyage had something 
coming to us. АП hands were paid off according 
to their various ' lays," and then putting on new 
suits of sailor “‘ toggery,”’ we had only to stroll 
about, seeing the sights of a country where none 
of us had ever been before. 

I had a chum named Jack Laythan, an intelli- 
gent young man from the State of New York, 
and while our shipmates interested themselves in 
their own manner, we two determined that before 
going home we would see something of the interior 
of Uruguay. 

Our first meeting with each other had been as 
green hands on board the Canova three years be- 
fore, but our tastes being much alike, we at once 
became fast friends. 

Before going to sea, both had been somewhat ac- 
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customed to the use of guns, and we delighted to 
talk of them. Jack, however, had the advantage 
of me, as he had killed a deer, while my chief 
exploit in boyhood had been the bringing down of 
a wild goose from a flock which flew over our 
house one April morning when I was about fifteen. 

We were now nineteen vears of age, and it was 
a long time since either of us had handled a fire- 
arm of any kind; but the old-time enthusiasm was 
not forgotten, and we had a keen desire to try our 
fortune upon the wide South American pampas, to 
which we were now so near. There was a be- 
witching charm in the thought of camping ont all 
by ourselves upon those vast plains traversed by 
thousands of wild horses and equally wild cattle. 

True, we did not leave out of the picture the 
prowling j jaguar, with which, in the wilds of Urn- 
guay, one is always in danger of meeting; but 
against this ferocious brute we hoped that our 
campfires by night and our guns by day would 
prove a sufficient protection. The danger might 
be considerable, but even this had its attractions, 
for we were voung and full of confidence. 

From a Boston man who kept a store in Monte- 
video, we bought two guns and a supply of ammu- 
nition, some mosquito netting, and a quantity ot 
light cotton cloth sufficient for a small tent. Two 
hunting knives, a coffee-pot and a couple of tin 
cups completed our equipment; and with such fur- 
nishings we probably made a somewhat pictur- 
esque appearance upon starting out for our field of 
operations. 

First of all we went by rail from Montevideo 
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to Colonia, a distance of nearly a hundred miles, 
and thence taking passage in a native bungo, which 
is the Spanish name for small craft, proceeded up 
the Uruguay River. 

It was plain that the boatmen had not a very 
high opinion of us as hunters, and we could see 
also that they made themselves merry over our am- 
bitious attempts at mastering Spanish sentences, 
yet nevertheless they were sce good-natured a 
lows that we got on swimmingly with them. 

The bungo, which was going up after hides and 
horns, made slow progress against the current, yet 
everything was so new to us that the voyage was 
not in the least tedious. The river abounded with 
water-fowl, and the shots we made at the birds 
were so successful as evidently to raise us much 
in the estimation of our companions. 

We saw vast masses of wild cattle at a distance, 
but the most thrilling spectacle was that of a 
jaguar lying upon a log which extended out into 
the river. He had one paw resting in the water 
and was apparently engaged in fishing. Indeed, 
we soon had ample demonstration that such was 
the case. As we watched him, the big paw, serv- 
ing at once.for bait and baal suddenly whipped 
out a shining prize, with which the captor quickly 
retreated to the shore. We fired at him, but with 
no perceptible effect, and he disappeared among the 
tall grass of the bank. 

The Uruguayans had only two old flint-lock 
guns, and both of these missed fire; so that when 
we proposed by signs and words that the bungo 
should go nearer the shore, our boatmen friends 
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shook their heads. They would take no more risks 
than they could help. They knew the jaguar to be 
a great swimmer, and the river was none too wide 
at best, they seemed to think. 

The picture of that lithe, powerful beast, which 
we knew to be one of the fiercest creatures in the 
world, lying with his broad paw in the water, or 
bounding up the bank with the big fish between 
his jaws, impressed us with a sense of our sur- 
roundings more than anything that we had pre- 
viously seen. 

At night the bungo anchored in the middle a 
the stream, and the next morning proceeded a 
before. A second night was passed, and on dm 
following day we arrived at a trading station con- 
sisting of a small village inhabited by Gauchos, or 
half-breeds, who lived by catching wild horses for 
sale, and hunting the cattle of the pampas for their 
hides, horns and tallow, which were sent down to 
Montevideo. 

Our appearance among them excited some cu- 
riosity, but although they. seemed to be little better 
than savages, we found nothing to complain of in 
their treatment of us—the greatest drawback 
which we experienced being in our lack of Span- 
ish, of which we could master so few sentences. 

Here we saw horses in all stages of training, 
from wild to tame; and the feats “of the Gauchos 
in maintaining their positions upon the backs of 
some of these vicious creatures were really won- 
derful. Jack and I might have procured horses 
at a very low price, but the value we set upon our 
necks decided us to do our hunting on foot. 
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We could take our own time for it, camping 
where and when we pleased, and should any large 
game fall before our bullets or buckshot, we would 
make a present of it to our half-savage friends, 
who would gladly accept it as coming within the 
line of their business. So we set out from the 
httle hamlet to try our fortune in the great soli- 
tudes where there was so much to excite our inter- 
Ss 

Although the pampa stretehed out on every side, 
it must not be supposed that the entire country 
was an unbroken plain. On the contrary, there 
was a considerable diversity of surface, with oc- 
casional thickets and clumps of trees. Upon the 
whole, however, one was impressed with the idea 
of an immense meadow, where the treeless spaces 
so preponderated as to make all else seem insig- 
nificant. 

That day we travelled a number of miles, set- 
ting up our diminutive tent as it grew near sun- 
set, and cooking our supper in the most approved 
style of wild hunters. We had killed a few birds 
and some other small game, but felt a little dis- 
appointed at not having been able to obtain a shot 
at either wild cattle or deer, though we had seen 
multitudes of both. 

Great as was our dread of jaguars, we had at 
the same time a strong desire to meet with one; 
yet neither these nor any other animals of the cat 
family had erossed our path during the day. 

Our camp was pitched in a hollow about a hun- 
dred yards from the river. There were no trees 
at the spot, but we gathered some drift branches 
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whieh the Uruguay had deposited in previous 
freshets, and with these kept a fire the greater part 
of the night, though it went out before morning. 

Awaking soon after daybreak, we were conscious 
of hearing a succession of indistinct sounds, as 
from some creatures in motion at a little distance; 
and taking up our guns, we peered cautiously over 
the ridge which enclosed our hollow. Parting 
some tufts of grass, which prevented us from being 
seen, we gazed out upon the pampa. 

What an exciting spectacle met our eyes! In 
plain view, and scarcely more than half a furlong 
from us, was an immense herd of wild horses. The 
splendid animals were grazing upon the rich green 
grass, without the least suspicion of our proxim- 
ity. The ridge prevented them from seeing our 
tent, and they were gradually getting nearer. At 
times, with a quick toss of the head and a half- 
gallop, some of them would change their position ; 
while from the great herd of so many thousand 
hoofs there came a continued muffled sound not 
easy to describe. 

They were of various colors, precisely like do- 
mestic horses—some bay, others roan, and many 
of a deep creamy hue. Some were perfectly black, 
some milk white; while not a few were beautifully 
mottled with white and black or white and red. 

Their enormous column was extended at great 
length parallel with the river, so that we were shut 
in between the Uruguay and this living mass, of 
which, from our position, we could see neither 
end. The vast army, however, did not seem to 
reach far back, having apparently stretched out 
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in length so that the depth was diminished to a 
eomparatively short space. 

We had not the least thought of firing at them— 
they were so magnificent, so truly glorious 1n their 
wild strength and beauty. 

Suddenly, while we watched them, there was a 
great commotion in their ranks. A thousand heads 
were tossed aloft, manes and tails were flung out 
like banners, and a wild, terrific snorting filled all 
the air. It could not be ourselves that had caused 
the alarm, for all the animals were gazing in the 
opposite direction. 

Then they wheeled toward us, and with a pro- 
digious rush came thundering directly for our 
camp. There was some enemy upon the outside 
of the herd. 

Only one chance remained for us—we must gain 
the river or be trodden into the earth. Springing 
out of the hollow, we ran for life—yes, almost flew 
—with the uproar of those countless hoofs close 
upon our tracks! The weight of that rushing mass 
seemed to make the very pampas tremble. 

Leaping down the river-bank, we waded to the 
depth of our armpits, holding our guns above our 
heads. It would have been useless to fire, for the 
frantic horses could not have swerved aside if they 
would. Plunging, floundering, and finally swim- 
ming, they turned the Uruguay into a living mass 
of heads and manes and tails! Yet, once in the 
water, their progress was, of course, much slower 
than on land, and, although every moment in dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed by them, we had here 
some little chance of avoiding a direct contact. 
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With our shoulders just above water, we stood 
swinging our guns about us in a terrified endeavor 
to protect ourselves, but more than once we were 
staggered and nearly thrown down. We could 
touch the swimming steeds with our hands, and it 
seemed a marvel that we did not get fairly wedged 
among them as they passed. 

It was an unspeakable relief to see at last that 
they had nearly all gone by, so that we were no 
longer in danger of being crushed by their wild, 
mad fheht. 

But now, all on a sudden, the cause of the 
mighty stampede was rev ealed ; and the discovery 
thrilled us from head to foot. Tn the very rear of 
the herd two noble horses were helplessly flounder- 
ing, with a pair of huge jaguars clinging to their 
shoulders. The poor victims were overcome in a 
few moments, and the fierce beasts began dragging 
them toward the shiore—swimming as they tugged 
at their bulky prev. 

It was plain that thev had observed us, for 
we could see their blazing eyes turned 1n our direc- 
tion with a look which seemed to defy all med- 
dling. Our guns were wet, but fortunately the 
caps were waterproof, and so with very little hesi- 
tation we decided upon hazarding a shot. 

Standing in the water, we took careful aim, each 
selecting his mark; but I know that my heart beat 
very fast, and am quite sure that Jack’s did also. 
It was an aim which might mean life or death for 
us. As the heavy reports of our two guns broke 
upon the air, there was a moment of terrible un- 
certainty. Then, as the smoke was blown away, 
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we saw both jaguars kicking upon their backs, 
their convulsive struggles throwing the water in all 
directions. 

We took good care not to approach them until 
all signs of life were gone, and then dragged them 
on shore, where we found that each had been hit 
fairly in the head by a number of our large buck- 
shot. 

Both of the ferocious creatures were big fellows, 
with stout legs and fearfully broad claws; but, 
notwithstanding their fierce, grim look and blood- 
thirsty character, they were certainly very hand- 
some, with their fine proportions and superbly 
spotted coats. 

The work of skinning them was a difficult one 
for our unpractised hands, but we nevertheless ae- 
complished it, and in the course of the day were 
fortunate enough to get the hides as well as our- 
selves taken down to the Gaucho village in a na- 
tive canoe. 

The Uruguayans whom we had left at the place 
appeared to be greatly interested in our adven- 
ture, and the Jaguar-skin trophies did wonders for 
us in their estimation. We could hear them say, 
‘Bravo! mucho bueno!" as they examined our 
prizes. Indeed, it was plain that, whatever se- 
cret contempt thes might previously have felt for 

“ los Gringos,” as they called us, they now looked 
upon their visitors with a very considerable re- 
spect. 

We remained for some time longer in Uru- 
guay, and had other adventures, but none of a 
character so exciting as the one I have related. 


THE BLUE SWALLOW TAIL. 


Tue father of Tommy Merton was captain 
of a militia company and had held that post of 
honor for ten years, at the time of his marriage to 
Miss Dorothy Williams, who had often admired 
the fine figure of her future husband at the head 
of his military company, attired as he was in his 
handsome uniform of blue cloth and gilt buttons, 
and with his glittering sword at his hip: She 
could not help reflecting upon the impressive бо- 
ure he would make in battle, and half-believed 
that, no matter how valiant the enemy, he would 
surrender on the moment he saw the captain bear 
down upon him. 

It cannot be denied that, during the first years 
of his captaincy the officer shared, to a greater or 
less degree, this pride; but, as the years passed 
the feeling diminished, until finally he came to 
look upon the whole business as childish, and the 
periodical training as a waste of time. There were 
younger officers who aspired to his shoes, the de- 
mands of his profession became more exacting, 
physical labor grew oppressive, and at last, at the 
annual meeting of the officers of his company, 
Captain: Merton carried out his declared inten- 
tion of resigning. lle was presented with a hand- 
some testimonial, acknowledged the complimentary 
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resolutions that were passed, and then quietly be- 
came a private citizen. 

When the captain resumed this position he took 
with him, as a matter of course, his unspotted uni- 
form. Inasmuch as he had never taken part in 
any real battle, and there were so many veterans 
around him, he saw no special reason for pre- 
serving the uniform as an heirloom to his descend- 
ants. When his frugal wife, therefore, proposed 
that it should be made over into a suit for their 
only son, Tommy, he gave his assent, and it and 
the boy were sent to the tailor, who was instructed 
to construct for the lad a strong, serviceable suit 
from the blue broadcloth. 

What demon of mischief or stupidity possessed 
the tailor cannot be guessed, but, when the per- 
fectly-fitting suit came home it was discovered that 
the coat was of the regular swallow-tail pattern. 
There were the two rows of brass buttons, ali care- 
fully preserved in front, two more buttons at 
the centre of the waist behind, and a couple 
twinkled at the pointed termination in the rear. 
It was just such a garment as suited a young 
man, or one 1n middle life, but which was cruelty 
to impose upon a boy ten years old. 

When Tonuny tried it on, and twisted his head 
over his shoulder, he was horrified. 

“ All the boys will make fun of mẹ,” he ex- 
claimed, with a sinking heart. 

“What of it?” demanded his mother; “ that 
won't hurt you, and they will soon get tired." 

* Can't the tailor ehange it, so I will look like 
the other fellers ? ” 
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«Tm afraid not,” replied the father, “hbe has 
cut the cloth so there isn't enough left. How- 
ever, l'll see," the parent hastened to add, as he 
saw the lad's lip quiver and the tears gather in 
his eyes. 

Mr. Merton, in accordance with his promise, 
called at the tailor’s the next morning on his way 
to business; and, after eurtly reprimanding him 
for what he had done, asked him to make the coat 
over into something suitable for a small boy. The 
tailor said he would be glad to do so, but the eloth 
was so eut that the new garment would be full of 
unsightly seams, whieh would make it appear 
patched; and, inasmuch as Mr. Merton had given 
him no instructions as to the pattern of the first 
coat, he would be obliged to charge him the same 
price for making it over into a new style. 

The parent went out in no pleasant frame of 
mind. 

“Tt is all foolish pride on Tommy’s part,” he 
said to his wife that evening; “‘ let him wear the 
eoat as 1t 1s." 

“Thats what I have thought all along," as- 
sented the mother, ‘and there was no need of 
bothering about it. Suppose the boys do laugh 
at him; he must get used to such things, and I’m 
sure he will survive it.” 

So it was settled, despite the tearful protests of 
the one most concerned. The Mertons believed 
in strict discipline, and when the mother told 
the boy that, if he made any more fuss, she would 
box his ears, he swallowed the lump in his throat 
and started for school with a heavy heart. 
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Generally Tommy was among the first arrivals 
on the playground in the morning, for no boy was 
fonder of play than he. He was a good student, 
and a favorite with teacher and playmates, but no 
one's laughter rang louder than his, and no voung- 
ster entered into sport with more hearty enjoyment 
than he. 

But on this wotul day he had not the courage 
to face what he knew was awaiting him. hac 
һе saw httle Teddy Rafterty, the Irish lad, 
whistling by in his roundabout and heavy shoes, је 
envied him, for he knew that no one would laugh 
at and ridicule him. His whole suit was pr obably 
worth less than half the cost of that terrible blue 
swallow tail, but Tommy would have been glad 
to give a thousand such for a garment of the 
coarsest cloth, if it were only of a suitable fashion. 

The little fellow lingered in the wood near the 
schoolhouse until he heard the bell ring calling the 
pupils to their studies. Then he hurried forward 
and slipped softly to his seat, hoping to elude gen- 
eral attention. When fifteen minutes passed with: 
out his listening ears or observant eyes catching 
anything suspicious, he began to feel a renewal of 
hope that perhaps, after all, the other fellows 
would pay no attention to him. 

It would have been a great relief could he have 
stowed the dangling halves of the coat-tail out of 
sieht, so as to make them less prominent. He tried 
to thrust one in either pocket, but in a few min- 
utes they worked loose, and when he glanced to the 
rear they were dangling over the bench again, with 
the points almost touching the floor. 
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A few minutes later Jack Britt, who sat next to 
him, handed a folded bit of paper to Tommy. It 
had evidently been passed down to Jack, whose 
face was sober as that of a judge, though his black 
eyes twinkled mischievously. 

Wondering what it could mean, Tommy un- 
twisted the paper and read: 


* Sam Jones, Dill tompkins, and the rest of the 
feliers wants to know wether we can’t borrer your 
eoat tales to use as a cupple of bats in the game of 
bawl next saterday. Puit Hurcuins.” 


Tommy heard the suppressed snickering among 
the boys who were watching him as he read, and 
he forced a sickly smile to his own face; but it 
seemed as if his heart went clean down to his 
boots, for he knew what was coming. 

The purgatory began at recess. The poor fel- 
low dashed in among the others, in the hope of 
starting some game which would divert their in- 
terest ; but it looked as if there was a concerted at- 
tack from all quarters. 

“Oh, my! ain't Tommy Merton proud? He 
must think he’s a man.” 

“He looks hke Tom Thumb; guess he’s his 
twin brother." 

“Tf he falls down on them tails they will kill 
luni | 

* See how they stick out like boards when he 
Ius 

So it went. At first Tommy laughed with the 
others, but there was anything but mirth in his 
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heart. Had the recess lasted five minutes longer, 
he would have broken down and cried. 

It was renewed at noon, but as he went home 
for dinner and did not return until after the ring- 
ing of the bell, he escaped a good deal of pexse- 
"n When T had Іс his brief meal he 
looked timidly up and faltered : 

* Mother, won't you please let me wear my 
old coat to school? All the boys make fun of 
this—” 

A resounding box on the ears checked the ap- 
peal, and soon after, drying his tears as best he 
could, he set out for school, determined to brave it 
out hke a hero; but, despite all his efforts, he broke 
down on his way home after dismissal. Every bov 
seemed determined to make poor Tommy’s life 
a burden. Not only that, but the girls caught the 
contagion. Now and then one of them would 
twitch the flapping tails, and then, when Tommy 
looked around she stared defiantly at him, as if 
to ask what he was going to do about it. 

At last, in sheer desperation, finding the tears 
would not be kept back, and that there was not 
a boy or girl with any compassion for him, Tommy 
Merton dashed off in the woods and ran until be- 
yond sight and hearing of his playmates. Then 
sitting down by the edge of the creek, in which 
he Had often swam, he gave way to his sorrow and 
eried and sobbed as if his heart were break- 
ing. 

* 've a good mind to jump in there and drown 
myself!” he exclaimed, when the tempest of his 
grief had passed away ; * mother and father don't 
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eare for me, and I can't stand being plagued 
forever by the boys and girls. I guess—" 

The crackling of the undergrowth behind caused 
him to turn his head. 

“Tf there is only one boy Vl fight him, but if 
there's more I'll jump into the creek." 

But instead of a boy, it was a ragged, frowsy, 
tousled tramp, who stared inquiringly at the lad 
for a moment, and then observing his coat, grinned, 
as he eame forward and extended his hand. 

<“ How ar’ yer, Prince?” he asked, his unclean, 
bearded face glowing with grease and his broad 
smile. 

—“ Why do you call me Prince? ” asked Tommy, 
staring wonderingly at him, and in doubt whether 
to run or hold his ground. 

“Cause I know yer a prince or dhuke by that 
coat of yourn, sonny; only them as is of royal 
blood wears that cut; I know it, 'eause I used to 
wear ’em when I was a sweet young lamb like 
yourself. Ехсоов” these tears.” And with a 
snifle he drew the sleeve of his coat along the 
base of his nose. 

* Will you be kind enough to shed that royal 
garb for a minit, that I may feast my vision on 
it?” asked the tramp, turning his watery eyes 
toward the wondering boy. 

* ['d rather not," replied Tommy, backing tim- 
2dly away. 

* Off with it!” commanded the tramp, assum- 
ing such a tone and look of fierceness that the lad 
hastened to comply, fearful of suffering violence 
if he resisted. 
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lhe seamp turned the garment fondly over in 
his hand, as if the most delightful associations 
were connected with it, and then said: 

* Exeoos! me, but I must take this to my coun- 
try residence, that my wife and children may 
enj'y the pleasure of lookin’ onto it. When I get 
through Lll bring it back.” 

And before the astounded lad could protest, the 
audacious thief disappeared among the trees and 
was not seen again. 

Of course there was much indignation in the 
Merton household when they learned of the indig- 
ше the child had suffered. Mr. Merton took 
what measures he could to capture the thief, but 
the latter was too cunning and eluded the officers. 
I am inclined to believe, however, that Tommy 
did not share the regrets of his parents for the loss 
of the detested blue swallow t tail, for it ended at 
once tne unbearable ridicule to which he had been 
subjected. 

Now there is a moral for parents in this little 
sketch, and it is so plain that I am sure I need 
not dwell upon it. 


BHE OAKS SECRET. 


Ir was when Sherman was “ marching through 


Georgia.” A house which seemed, from its out- 
ward appearance, to have been closed and barri- 
caded for defense, or deserted altogether, was sur- 
rounded by perhaps a dozen soldiers. 

“ Get an ax,” cried one, “ and we'll break in the 
doors.” 

He had scarcely ceased speaking before a dozen 
blows shivered the panels of the oaken door and 
made an entrance for the crowd, and one after an- 
other they filed in. 

The house had indeed been deserted by its for- 
mer occupants. Much of the furniture had been 
removed—certainly all the silver-plate and other 
valuables, for nothing of that character was visi- 
ble. The men searched every room in the house 
but found nothing to interest them until they 
reached the cellar. 

* Here we are!” cried one, ‘wine in abund- 
ance; the rarest brands, ГП wager! ” 

If wine was their object, they had accomplished 
it with little trouble. The cellar was stocked with 
it; there was enough and to spare. Bottle after 
hottle was handed out, until at last the cellar was 
rifled of its store. 
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The men held high carousal in the spacious din- 
ing hall. They drank long and deeply, and what 
they could not consume or take away with them 
they destroyed on the spot. Then they went reel- 
ing on their way. 

It had been proposed to burn the house, but 
this proposition, for some reason, was overruled by 
one of the party—the youngest of them all. 

“No,” he said, “ why should we burn it? It 
has afforded us pleasant entertainment, and be- 
sides it may be some poor fellow's home who has 
lost everything else. 

It was a little strange that this young man 
slipped away from his reeling companions on the 
way to eamp and returned to the house they had 
deserted. 

But they would not have thought it strange 
could they have divined his object. 

Ife retraced his steps. In through the shattered 
door he passed and descended into the cellar. А 
hight disclosed the fact that in one corner a block 
of the stone floor was removed and replaced again, 
evidently in a hurry, for at one end it protruded 
above the level of the floor. Iis keen eye had de- 
tected this, while his companions were making 
merry over the wine, and it had excited his curios- 
ity and suspicion. 

With the assistance of an ax he succeeded in re- 
moving the stone. The earth beneath it bore evi- 
dence of having been recently disturbed—it was 
soft and fresh. There was a spade in the cellar. 
He seized it and went to work. 

He did not work long before he discovered a 
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small iron box—small, but heavy. It required 
some strength to lift it—but once out in the light 
with it there was no doubt in the young man’s 
mind that it contained valuable treasures, for did 
not the gold rattle as he lifted it? 

Would he open it there?) No! His companions 
might miss him and return. He resolved to be 
more secret. With some difficulty he lifted the ` 
box and placed it on his shoulder, then, taking the 
ax also, he passed out of the house and into the 
woods beyond. 

Twilight was coming on, and with it the heralds 
of a storm—low, rumbling thunder and dark 
clouds glooming in the north. Into the woods the 
thief staggered with his heavy burden—into the 
shadow and the silence, where he and his secret 
would be safe. 

“Thief!” It is a bitter, burning word. Не 
seemed to hear it at every step. The wind seemed 
to hiss it in his ear; the thunder roared it to the 
world; the sky scowled at him through the trees 
and sent its blackest shadows to hide his erime 
from sight. 

“ег!” 

At the base of a great towering oak he threw 
his burden down. “It is a lie!” he cried, look- 
ing around the place as if expecting an audience 
and in answer to an accusation. “It’s a lie. I 
never was a thief!-All’s fair in war!” 

Then he knelt down and pried the iron lid open 
with an axe. 

Gold, sure enough—gold and silver that 
amounted to thousands of dollars! Into the glit- 
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tering mass he thrust his hand—the hand of a 
thief! 

“А curse upon it!” he cried, throwing back 
the coin and spurning the box with his foot. “ТЇЇ 
bury it here.” 

In the gloom, which was fast deepening into 
darkest night, he dug a grave for the ill-gotten 
gold and buried it deep. He dared not touch it 
then—his conscience, his honor, his honesty, 
gained the mastery for the time. 

He turned to go, but he had not retreated twenty 
yards when his eyes were blinded by a keen flash of 
light, followed by a deafening peal of thunder. A 
limb from the oak, where he had hid the treasure, 
came crashing down. He turned and saw that 
lighting had struck the tree and ringed a track 
around it. 
= [ shall know that tree again," he said, “ and 
remember this scene—this incident, forever ! ? 

And then he passed out of the wood. 

Out of the wood and out of Georgia—passed on 
with the victorious army, fighting the battles of the 
union, until peace was declared and victors and 
vanquished laid down their arms and sought their 
long-forsaken homes. 

But the secret of that treasure, hidden in the 
Georgia woods, weighed heavily upon the soldier’s 
mind. Nearly two years had passed since he had 
seen the thunder-blasted tree where he had left a 
fortune. Had any one discovered it? It was pos- 
sible. But perhaps they had not. The oak might 
still be guarding its secrets faithfully. 

He resolved to return to Georgia. If the gold 
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was there, and the rightful owner could be found, 
he would return it to him. If no one could prove 
clear title to it, why—why it would be his. 

So, with these thoughts he returned to the scenes 
he remembered so well—returned to find the old 
house standing, as on the day when his reckless 
companions forced an entrance and caroused with- 
in its walls. In the neighborhood he obtained the 
information that the house was owned by Col. 
Broadwell, a veteran of the Mexican war, a wid- 
ower, who lived there with his only daughter; that 
he had also lived there during the war, and was 
now greatly reduced in circumstances. 

Не formed the colonel’s acquaintance and that 
of his lovely daughter.- More than this—he made 
his abode at the house, for the old colonel took a 
fancy to him. 

He saw that the little family was in straight- 
ened circumstances, and believing that he had con- 
tributed to their poverty, the thought eut him to 
the heart. An old man who had, perhaps, known 
want; a young and lovely girl who had suffered 
and through him! 

* Colonel," he said, one afternoon, as they sat 
together in the hall, “did you lose much by the 
war?” 

«€ Everything, sir!" said the colonel, ‘‘ except 
this, which they inadvertently overlooked. My 
greatest loss was in money. I had an iron box full 
of gold and silver buried in my cellar, but they 
found 14!” 

“пе” 

The echoes came back to him from the past. 
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But he resolved that if that box could be found, 
the wronged and rightful owner should have 
ais 

The next day he set out alone to that well-re- 
membered wood. ~The scarred oak was still stand- 
ing. He knew the very spot where he had buried 
the gold, though it was greatly overgrown with 
foliage. 

He returned to the house. The colonel was 
walking in the garden with his daughter. 

^ Colonel, ” he said, “I want you and Miss 
Hattie to come with me and ask no questions. I 
had a strange dream last night, and I want you 
to humor me in it. Here’s a spade. Now, where 
will we find an ax?” 

The colonel laughed and his daughter looked 
amused. 

* We were going for a walk, anyhow,” he said, 
‘so we'll humor you, and ask no questions, unless 
IIattie there—" 

“ Oh, I have all a woman's curiosity,” said the 
voung lady, laughing, * but ГЇЇ obey orders for 
once, "and keep silent." 

With an ax and spade upon his shoulder, Brash- 
well—for such was his name—led the way inte 
the woods, the colonel and his daughter following 
in amused silence. 

Arrived at the oak, Brashwell said, throwing off 
his coat: ‘Now, not a word while I work.” 

They stood by in silence, the daughter leaning 
on her father’s arm. 

Brashwell cleared away the underbrush and 
then he began to dig. 
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Не туав стеа у ехепед. “ ПИлв whole frame trem- 
bled as he worked. 

Presently the spade struck a hard, unyielding 
substanee, and the next moment the 1ron box was 
revealed! 

“Look!” eried the excited man, “‘ your gold! 
your gold! The iron box, with all its glittering 
wealth ! ^ 

The colonel and lis daughter drew near. They 
were excited now. 

“ Surely,” cried the old man, “ surely, it is the 
very same! And yet—we must be dreaming. 
Can you lift it to the light?” 

* Aye, that I ean!" eried Brashwell, as with a 
great effort he raised the heavy box. 

Then he lifted the lid. 

“ бее!” he shouted, rapturously, “ your gold! 
Safe as on the day when you buried it in your cel- 
lar! Safe and not a farthing gone!” 

Lhe girl uttered a glad ery of delight. But her 
father was affected differently. His hand trem- 
bled, his face assumed a deathly pallor, he recled 
and would have fallen, had not his daughter 
thrown her arms around him and Brashwell has- 
tened to his side. 

** God bless you!" was all he could say. 

* God bless you!" echoed the girl, elasping and 
kissing Brashwell’s hand in the fervor of her grati- 
tude. 

* God grant that it may be so!” cried Brash- 
well, as the colonel became more composed, “ арі 
that he may forgive me, too!” 

“ Colonel Broadwell,” he continued, his voice 
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trembling with emotion, it was I who took your 
eold from the house up ‘yonder and buried it here. 

did not have the heart to touch it—my~ honor 
forbade it! I returned to Georgia with but one 
purpose—to make restoration. I did not know 
you in those days of war and desolation; £ did not 
know you or—or your daughter—” 

Ile eame near breaking down, but rallied and 
БОШОП: 

* But I know you now, and I know her—thank 
God! - It was I who saved your dwelling from the 


о 
flames, and now I a back your gold!” 


“God bless you! - God. bless you! » след те 
colonel, shaking his hand heartily. 

£ And let me say the same,” cried IlIattie, lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm, “ and thank you from 
my heart!" 

“ That is more than all to me,” said Brashwell, 
and he felt his eyes grow moist. * I am a happier 
man to-day than I have ever been before. 

< And so am I,” the colonel said, taking him by 
the hand. 

“And I am a happier woman,” cried Hattie. 

AWe arc all so happy!” 

Greater happiness was still in store for Private 
William Brashwell. But he did not gain it until 
the *“‘ rebel” colonel gave his daughter to the 
'" Yankee" soldier. * 


A DESPERATE FIGHT. 


de 2C. 
M Т" (> 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 

Іт was twenty-two years ago on the 29th of this 
present August that General Géorge A. Forsyth, 
et Ee = staff, left Fort Hayes, Kan., wi 
fifty picked men for the Indian country. The red- 
men had become so troublesome that Congress au- 
thorized the use of frontiersmen in operations 
against them instead of depending entirely on the 
army, brave and effective as the latter proved itself 
tobe. Y & 

The sed re command was Lieutenant F. H. 
Beecher, a nephew of the former pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, while Dr. John S. Movers, of New 
York, acted as surgeon, and Brevet Brigadier- -Gen- 
eral W. H. H. McCall was first sergeant. 

This party scouted for more than a week, dur- 
which they noted many signs of Indians, though 
they did not see any redmen themselves. Reach- 
ing Fort Wallace, Forsyth proceeded to refit his 
eommand; this was hardly done when news 
reached the post that the Indians had attacked a 
train near Sheridan, a small railway town eighty 
miles distant. Forsyth’s party was sent to punish 
the marauders. 
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Forsyth and his frontiersmen performed their 
task with their usual energy. They were soon 
on the heels of the dusky miscreants, who, finding 
themselves hard pressed, resorted to the trick so 
common among the Apaches and other tribes. 
hors dissolved into their original elements; 
that is to say, they broke up into small parties, 
whieh divided still further, until the whole band 
was seattered and each warrior pursuing an inde- 
pendent line of flight. 

Thus it eame about that the trail vamished. 
Forsyth pressed on to the Republican River, where 
he struck another Indian trail, which showed a 
peculiarity directly the reverse of the one he had 
lost. It grew steadily broader and more distinct, 
until it was evident that a large number of cattle 
and horses had been recently driven over it. 

The afternoon was well advanced on the eighth 
day out, when the command went into camp on 
the Ariekaree Fork of the Republican. At the 
point selected, the river divided so as to enclose 
an island, which is a strip of sand and gravel 
about a hundred yards long. 

At this time the command had but one day’s pro- 
visions, but confident that he was within striking 
distance of the hostiles, Forsyth decided to push 
on. The general was one of those officers who 
* meant business " from the first. 

Just as it was growing light the guard called 
out that Indians were approaching: The men 
sprang to their feet, each grasping his rifle with 
one hand and his horse's lariat with the other, to 
prevent the hostiles stampeding their animat 
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Six warriors dashed up, rattling bells, flourishing 
buffalo robes, firing their guns, and emitting loud 
whoops and yells. Their purpose was to create 

a stampede, but they failed, and a few shots dis- 
л them. Four of the ETT mules, however, 
broke loose and galloped off with their loads, three 
hobbled horses keeping them company. 

A number of the men dashed in pursuit of the 
Indians, but Forsyth, aware that a general attack 
impended, recalled them and ordered all to saddle 
up. They were busily employed in tightening 
their saddle girths when Grover, the guide, touch- 
ing the shoulder of Forsyth, exclaimed: 

“ Oh, general, look at the Indians!” 

The sight was enough to startle any one. From 
over the hills to the west and north, on the other 
side of the river, and indeed from every point of 
the compass, swarmed the hostiles. They came 
by the hundred, were finely mounted, and in their 
war paint. Their long scalp-locks were braided 
with eagle's feathers, and they shouted and brand- 
ished their weapons as if they would strike terror 
to the hearts of the little band that coolly awaited 
their charge. 

General Forsyth instantly ordered his men to 
lead their ponies across the shallow division of the 
river to the island of which mention has been 
made, there to tie them in a circle to the bushes, 
and lying on their faces behind them, fight to the 
last. 

Surrender was not to be thought of, for since 
mutilation, torture, and death would inevitably fol- 
low, every man preferred to die fighting. The In- 
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dians also dismounted, and erawling forward on 
the sand, close to the island, opened a sharp fire 
at point-blank range with their Spencer and Henry 
rifles. The savages were almost, if not quite, a 
thousand in number, and included Brules, Sioux, 
Cheyennes, and “ Dog Soldiers.” 

Fully realizing their desperate situation, the 
first step of the besieged was to make their posi- 
tion as strong as possible. With the help of their 
knives they threw up little mounds of sand in the 
form of a circle. At such times the smallest ir- 
regularity in the surface of the ground is often 
worth a life. While the defenders were hurriedly 
fertifying as best they could, two of them were 
shot dead and several wounded ; among the latter 
was General Forsyth. A minie-ball entered his 
thigh, and ranging upward, inflicted a bad wound. 

It was only a short time after this, and while 
he was cautioning his men against firing too rap- 
idly, that he was struck again by another bullet 
between the left knee and ankle, and his leg shat- 
tered. Within twenty seconds Dr. Movers, who, 
amid such hot firing, was unable to look after the 
wounded, and who had a gun in hand, fell dead 
from a ball that passed through his head. 

A striking feature of this fierce attaek was that 
the surrounding hills were thronged with squaws 
and ehildren that had g gathered to torture the pris- 
oners, whieh they were sure would soon fall into 
their hands. It may well be believed that the sight 
of these did not incline the defenders to abate the 
energy of their defence. The women and their 
offspri ine chanted war songs and yelled and 
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shouted, while the medicine men and chiefs hur- 
ried hither and thither among the warriors, en- 
couraging them to press the attack with all possi- 
ble vigor. 

Meanwhile the defenders kept up a steady fire 
upon their assailants, and numbers continually 
dropped to the ground. But the savages were 
equally active with their guns, and in the course 
of a few hours every horse belonging to the defend- 
ers was shot down. When the last steed was killed, 
one of the Indians was heard to declare the fact 
in good English and with a triumphant oath. 

It was still early in the day when the famous 
chief Roman Nose mustered over a hundred “ Dog 
Soldiers,” and supported by fully three hundred 
mounted men, just beyond rifle range, made ready 
to charge the little band that were fighting for their 
lives. The dismounted Indians first poured in a 
hot fire, as artillery do when seeking to silence the 
guns of the enemy under similar circumstances. 
General Custer, who met his death under almost 
similar circumstances nearly eight years after- 
ward, thus deseribes what followed: 

“Seeing that the httle garrison was stunned 
by the heavy fire of the dismounted Indians, and 
rightly judging that now, if ever, was the proper 
time to charge, Roman Nose and his band of 
mounted warriors, with a wild, ringing war-whoop, 
echoed by the women and children on the hills, 
started forward. On they came, presenting even 
to the brave men awaiting the charge a most su- 
perb sight. Soon they were within the range of 
the rifles of their friends, and, of course, the dis- 
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mounted Indians had to slacken their fire for fear 
of hitting their own warriors. This was the oppor- 
tunity for the scouts. ‘ Now,’ shouted Forsyth, 
and the scouts, springing to their knees and east- 
ing their eyes coolly along the barrels of their 
rifles, opened on the advancing savages a deadly 
fire. Unchecked, undaunted, on dashed the war- 
riors; steadily rang the clear. sharp reports of the 
rifles of the flontiersmen. Roman Ke falls dead 
from his horse. Medicine Man is killed, and for 
an instant the column, now within ten feet of the 
scouts, hesitates—falters. A cheer from the scouts, 
who perceive the effect of their well-directed fire, 
and the Indians begin to break and scatter in ever y 
direction, unwilling to rush to a hand-to-hand 
struggle. A few more shots and the Indians are 
forced back beyond range. Forsyth inquires anx- 
iously, ‘Can they do better than that, Grover?" 
* I have been on the plains, general, since a boy, 
and never saw such a charge as that before.’ ‘All 
right; then we are good for them.’ ” 

The annals of Indian and border warfare re- 
cord no more gallant defence than that of the 
wounded Forsyth and his band of Spartans. They 
had lost heavily, among the killed being Lieuten- 
па ссем 

Having fallen back, the assailants kept up their 
fire until near the middle of the afternoon, but by 
that time the defenders had so strengthened their 
defences that they afforded good shelter. Twice 
more—the last time at sunset—was the charge 
renewed; but the Indians had lost their best lead- 
ers, and they were repelled with more ease than 
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in the first instance. They were furious to over- 
whelm the scouts that had inflicted such frightful 
loss upon them, and one must shudder to think 
of the fate of the white men had they fallen into 
the power of the treacherous redskins. 

With the coming of night the firing of the sav- 
ages ceased, and General Forsyth for the first time 
gained an opportunity to learn how much his com- 
mand had suffered. Four were dead, four mor- 
tally and four badly wounded. Ten others were 
slightly hurt, «o that very nearly one-half of his 
force had been struck. 

The situation at the close of the first day’s 
fighting may thus be summed up: All of the scouts’ 
horses were killed, their provisions gone, their sur- 
geon dead; there were no medical stores; the In- 
dians had completely invested them, and the near- 
est post was one hundred and ten miles distant. 
3ut the savages had been decisively repulsed; the 
soldiers had an abundance of ammunition; water 
was easily obtained by digging in.the sand, and the 
bodies of mules and horses were a safeguard 
against starvation. 

The wounded were made as comfortable as pos- 
sible, the works strengthened by means of the 
saddles and dead animals, and a large quantity 
of the meat was buried in the sand against emer- 
gency. 

But if any company of men were ever in need 
of help, it was the little party on the small sandy 
island. Two of the scouts, Trudeau and a youth 
of nineteen named Stillwell, set out to run the 
gauntlet in the hope of reaching Fort Wallace, 
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more than a hundred miles off, with General For- 
syth’s appeal for help. 

As soon as it was dark, they stealthily left the 
island. The defenders waited long and listened, 
. but heard nothing that could make known the fail- 
ure or success of their brave men. It seemed im- 
possible that they should succeed, and the general 
belief was that they had been captured and put 
to death. 

The Indians kept up a continuous fire all the 
next day, but did not attempt any charge. The 
scouts were so well protected that they suffered 
no harm, and they returned the shots when they 
saw a chance to make them effective. At dusk 
two more scouts were sent out, but they were de- 
tected and barely succeeded in getting back to the 
island. Their failure convinced the rest that Tru- 
deau and Stillwell had not been successful. 

The firing continued the next day, but about 
noon the women and children withdrew from the 
hills. This was accepted as a sign of their dis- 
couragement. Some hours later the hostiles sent 
forward a flag of truce asking for a parley, but the 
frontiersmen would not accept it, knowing too well 
that its purpose was to entrap them. 

That night the two scouts who were sent out 
succeeded in making their way through the lines, 
and pushed on with all haste to Fort Wallace. On 
the fourth day most of the Indians departed, but 
a small investing force was left. On the sixth 
day the stench of the dead horses almost overpow- 
ered the defenders. There was no longer any food 
fit to be eaten. General Forsyth called his men 
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around him and told them that those who chose 
to go and leave the wounded were at liberty to do 
so, or they could stay in camp and take their 
chanees of being rescued by friends from the fort. 
All agreed to stay together to the end. 

During the following two days they lived on 
putrid horse flesh rubbed with gunpowder.  Fin- 
ally Colonel Carpenter and his eavalry arrived 
from Fort Wallace. Trudeau and. stillwell, the 
first two scouts sent out, had sueceéded in passing 
through the Indian lines and in reaching the post, 
from whieh help did not arrive a moment too 
soon. Of the fifty-one brave defenders, eight were 
slain, eight disabled for life, and twelve wounded. 
It was afterward admitted by the Indians that 
seventy-five of their number wero killed. 


MAN-HUNTING WITH HOUNDS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Tribune, 
writing from Monticello, Florida, gives an interest- 
ing account of what may be called a man-hunt. 
The county of Jefferson contains the two great con- 
vict camps of the State. Welaunie is the head- 
quarters, and Seuflle is a side camp, each consist- 
ing of a eluster of rude log buildings, some two 
miles apart, standing in the midst of an extensive 
plantation that framed one of those baronial es- 
tates “ before the war.” Monticello, the county 
seat, is distant fourteen miles in a direct line. 

Under the much-talked-of Southern lease sys- 
tem, where eonviets are worked in the open air, 
men will escape occasionally. There is no help 
for it. Some desperate fellow is always watch- 
ing for an opportunity, and when it offers will 
risk the Winchesters of the guards and dash for 
the nearest swamp or woodland. Then the sport 
begins. One pleasant morning, not long ago, a 
convict “ trusty ” from Seuffle came breathless into 
the Welaunie camp with the information that such 
an event had taken place. He was after Captain 
Powell, the chief of the system, and in a few hur- 
ried sentences he told how one * Joe" Johnson, 
a negro under a year’s sentence, had run an hour 
or so before. Captain Powell received the news 
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calmly. He has not been in the business fourteen 
years for nothing, and it requires more than an 
ordinary escape to upset his equanimity. “ Sad- 
dle a mule! ” he called to one of the convicts work- 
ing about the yard, and taking down a horn from 
its place beneath a shed, blew a long, staccato 
blast. Instantly another note responded, a melan- 
choly, quivering bay; there was an eager scam- 
pering of feet, and four foxhounds came dashing 
out of an inclosure near at hand. There is a popu- 
lar impression that convicts nowadays and slaves 
in old times were chased with bloodhounds, but 
“this is a great mistake. A bloodhound is too costly 
and too delicate for such work under the hot South- 
ern stn; he is neither quick enough nor keen 
enough of scent, and fox and deer hounds are in- 
variably employed. «They do not attack the human 
game when brought to bay, another general error, 
but are guides only for horsemen that always fol- 
low close behind, and for that reason the foxhound 
is preferred, the deer hound being too rapid for 
the horses, too apt to get out of sight in the heat o£ 
the chase. ' | 

Of the four hounds that responded to the cap- 
tain’s horn, two were full-grown old trailers, and 
two mere puppies, but all of them knew what was 
coming, and leaped and bounded as eagerly as a 
well-trained bird dog at the sight of a sportsman’s 
gun. Another animal, a huge white bulldog, 
looked on wistfully, and when the eaptain jumped 
into the saddle quietly took his place by the stir- 
rup. He had no nose for a trail and he knew it, 
but he didn't want to miss the fun. 
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Five minutes’ hard gallop and Scuffle was 
reached, where the huntsmen of human game were 
gathered in an impatient group. The captain’s 
laconic inquiries drew out the fact that the con- 
vice had been sent a little distance for a plough 
and had not returned. When it became evident 
that he had levanted the Scuffle pack of four 
hounds essayed to take the trail; but, as some- 
times occurs, for no assignable reason, they were 
unable to follow it, and ran back yelping and con- 
fused. Captain Powel, without waiting to debate 
the question, dug the rowels in his mule, the rest 
of the party following in a group that soon became 
a procession. All were armed, all thrilled with the 
excitement of the chase, for the slyest fox or hare 
that ever doubled on a track is paltry game in 
comparison with a man, nerved to all the strategy 
of desperation and strung to the highest tension 
by the hope of deliverance from bondage. There 
is a smack of danger about it, too, that adds zest 
to the adventure; for such game as this is capable 
of anything. 

Presently the spot was reached where the flight 
began, and the hounds, that had run steadily be- 
fore the riders, sniffed the air nervously and then, 
with scarcely a moment’s hesitation, settled down 
to the long swinging trot that told plainer than 
words that they had struck the trail. For the 
time being their services were scarcely necessary, 
for the tracks of the fugitive were plainly dis- 
cernible in the soft loam of a field he crossed on 
the way to a thickly wooded, swampy belt, a lit- 
tle distance away. At the time the man left the 
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camp he was ‘‘ double shackled,” as the prison 
phrase goes. That is to say, his ankles were man- 
acled together with a stout iron chain, long enough 
for a short stride, but in some way he had snapped 
a link, and his footprints, almost two yards apart, 
indicated the speed at which he ran. There was 
terror written in every one of those intaglios. 

When the swamp was reached the tracks disap- 
peared; the quagmire swallowed them up, but it 
was powerless to efface that mysterious effluvia by 
which a trained hound tracks its prey, and the ani- 
mals kept right on, ploughing through the dark 
water weeds, floundering through the mud, swim- 
ming lagoons and scrambling over fallen tree 
trunks, but never once hesitating in the pursuit. 
The riders followed as best they could, skirting 
the more solid edges of the swamp wherever prac- 
ticable, but now andi then forced into its recesses. 
Johnson ran well. He had about an hour and a 
half’s start, it is true, but it is terribly slow work 
for a man to force a passage through one of these 
sub-aqueous tropical jungles. llis course trended 
to the southeast, and lay for many miles within 
the limits of the plantation. How far ahead he 
might be it was impossible to say, and the pursuers 
were stimulated by the possibility that he might 
appear at any moment, as mile after mile rolled on 
behind them. 

Captain Powell’s steed must surely have been a 
_ blood relation of the illustrious mule that Sheri- 
“dan is said to have dashed to Winchester upon 
"(poets to the contrary notwithstanding), for he 
outran all the rest, and kept well in the lead. 
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But he was still a mule, and had some broncho 
habits; for at intervals he gave a vicious stiff- 
legged leap and “bucked” after the most ap- 
proved Wild West fashion. However, the captain 
kept his seat, and, muddy and blown, the party 
emerged at last in a fertile depression known as 
*'Thompson's Valley." There the two puppies 
gave out. Up to that time they had faithfully kept 
the trail, but they lacked the bone and sinew for 
so sustained an effort, and fairly dropped in their 
tracks, panting with fatigue. The two older 
hounds had not turned a hair and the party kept 
straight on, for not far beyond lay the dense 
fringes of a wild morass called “ Beasley’s 
Swamp,” through which they foresaw that a long 
pursuit must be well-nigh futile. The big bull- 
dog still ran by the captain’ s stirrup, his white 
coat stained with slime, and his red tongue lolling 
out. 

Now they were at the outposts of the swamp, 
and in the next moment they had disappeared. 
For long reaches it was impossible to see a dozen 
yards ahead, so rank was the tropical vegetation, 
and so thick the veil of parasitical creepers that 
hung from every bough. The ardors of the chase 
had really just begun. Huge tree trunks barri- 
caded the way on every hand, and rotten effigies of 
what had once been trunks through which the 
horses’ hoofs crashed and sank into the ooze below. 
A poisonous, stagnant vapor hung in the air like 
mist, and the place was alive with animal and 
reptile life. Huge moccasins, the embodiment of 
repulsive death, slid away through the slime; now 
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and then the weeds were thrust aside by the check- 
ered snout of an alligator; monstrous hzards, all 
black and gold, blinked from the logs; chameleons 
scampered up the tree trunks, and gorgeous spi- 
ders hung pendulous in a thousand webs. 

For a mile or more the party pushed its way 
through this stronghold of primeval life, but the 
chances of success were growing smaller. The 
trail was becoming faint in the water that 
abounded everywhere, and even the captain was 
thinking of abandoning the pursuit, when one of 
the guards on horseback suddenly gave a view- 
halloo. He had caught sight of the fugitive dash- 
ing across an open glade about 200 yards away. 
Instantly he shpped from the saddle and threw his 
rifle to his shoulder, but quick as the movement 
was, the convict had disappeared before he could 
pull the trigger. The best he could do was to fire 
in the direction he had taken, and the pursuers 
spurred forward to renewed exertions at the shot. 
But the bird had flown; the thicket into which 
he had vanished held nothing, not even a foot- 
print. 

About a mile further on the riders were unable 
to urge their animals through the swamp. It had 
become impassable to anything except its denizens, 
or to a man inspired by fear. The dogs were at 
the time a little in advance, out of sight among the 
water-weeds, and their baying had momentarily 
ceased. They came slowly back at the note of the 
horn, and could they have spoken, the chase might 
have had a different issue, for they had seen the 
fugitive where he stood, utterly spent and up to his 
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neck in mud, less than 100 feet away. One of 
them, in fact, had swam right up to him and the 
exhausted negro patted him on the head and made 
friends then and there. But the party knew noth- 
ing of this episode at the time and reluctantly 
turned back. Their tired mounts retraced the 
painful way through the swamp, across the valley 
and thence to camp. 

But what of “ Joe” Johnson. Left in this nat- 
ural man-trap, he found his situation scarcely less 
perilous than it had been in the early hours of his 
flight, and he wandered in its recesses for a day 
and night before he found an outlet. When he 
emerged at last he made his way to Marion 
County, where he exchanged his tell-tale stripes 
for a suit of clothes stolen from a cabin. But the 
news had spread among the settlers, and on the 
second day he was seized and brought back to 
Scuffle, with his trouble and perils for his pains. 
This, it may be said in conclusion, is the fate of 
most escapes from these camps. With patience and 
boldness it 1s comparatively easy to get away in 
the first instance, but the wild and desolate stretch 
of country that surrounds the out-of-door prison 
is, like the Steppes of Siberia, a barrier that few 
can cross. 
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‘‘ Nonsense,” said Uncle Hayward; “ how peo- 
ple do like to be seared! If a real Bengal tiger 
had made his escape anywhere within twenty miles 
of here, the whole country would have been up in 
arms before this time. I’ve no faith in the story.” 

“Well, they are not quite sure of it," replied 
the neighbor who had given the information, ** but 
they think so. The steamer was sunk and some of 
the animals were drowned, but it is believed that 
the big tiger escaped in the darkness and got 
ashore.” 

“What sort of a show was it?” inquired uncle; 
‘a large menagerie ¢”’ 

* No, I believe not," was the answer, * only a 
few animals that some company had hired for the 
senson—a tiger, a Jaguar, a pair of leopards, and 
a few monkeys—that’s what they tell me. The 
steamer had a heavy cargo, and went down very 
suddenly.” 

* And they think the tiger made for the woods, 
eh?" said uncle. * When did it happen, do you 
SN C 

“Night before last—about five miles down the 
river. ’Twas a small steamer going up to Macon. 
There was no one lost, I hear." 

“ Well,” remarked uncle, “a Bengal tiger would 
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be an interesting nighbor, that’s certain; and I 
don’t believe he would be long in making his pres- 
ence known. However, such stories generally re- 
quire a good deal of allowance. As likely as not 
there was no tiger aboard of the steamer, after 
all." 

* Oh, I reckon there was," said the neighbor; 
** but then, of course, we can’t tell; people like ex- 
citement, and when such a rumor gets started it 
grows very fast." 

** Yes, that's true; we shall have a whole menag- 
erie ashore here before night. When I was a boy, 
in Maine, there was a story that a lion and an 
elephant had made their escape from somebody’s 
show and taken to the woods. And, dear me! it 
spread like the scarlet fever! The children ran 
all the way to school and all the way back; and 
the big girls actually cried in the entry, they 
were so frightened. Some of the mischievous boys 
would make “ elephant’s tracks ” in the road, and 
this added to the panic. But we never could hear 
of any showman who had lost such animals, and all 
on a sudden the thing came to nothing. I guess 
the tiger story will end in the same way.” 

“Why, father,” said Cousin Harold, the four- 
teen-year-old boy of the family, * I don't see why 
it isn’t likely enough to be true. I almost hope 
there is something in it, though I shouldn't want 
him to be killing people’s cattle and things. Just 
think of it—a big Bengal tiger, and right here in 
Georgia, too! How I should like to have a chance 
at him with my gun!” 

* Why, Harold," said his mother, *how you 
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talk! If I believed such a creature to be anywhere 
in the neighborhood, I’d shut you up in the smoke- 
house rather than let you go into the woods.” 

* What, and make bacon of a poor fellow ? ? re- 
pled the young lad, gayly. 

Uncle Hayward and his family were New Eng- 
land people, who had settled in Georgia near the 
Ocmulgee River, where I was now paying them a 
really delightful visit. Harold and myself be- 
ing very fond of hunting, spent much time to- 
gether in pursuit of the various kinds of game to 
be found in the region. Many an old “ mammy ” 
and many an ‘ Uncle Remus” was made the hap- 
pier by the gift of some fat ’coon or juicy ’possum 
which we brought down from the tall timber. 

Inspired as we were with all the enthusiasm 
of young sportsmen, the thought of an escaped 
tiger had a pleasing excitement for us. We were 
therefore a little disappointed when another of 
our neighbors, stopping for a few ininutes as he 
passed the house, made very light of the rumor, 
saying it was only a foolish story to frighten peo- 
ple. 

“A tiger would soon make ugly work among 
the cattle," he remarked, “and it would be no 
joking matter to have one about the neighbor- 
hood.” 

*' That's true," replied Uncle Hayward. “I 
don’t know, though,” he added, “ but I'd risk my 
big Jersey a him. Im UNA 'twould be 
about ' wi hich and t'other? between the two, as the 
saying is.’ 

Harold and I eould subseribe to this opinion 
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very heartily, for it was not more than a week 
since that dangerous old Jersey bull had chased 
us out of his pasture, bellowing at our heels as we 
ran. Nevertheless, he was a noble fellow to look 
upon—just as handsome, as a horned creature 
could be. What a thick, strong neck he had, what 
a broad, curled front, and what shapely flanks! 
Most of the time he was kept close, being only 
occasionally let out for a day's run. 

As Harold and 1 set off upon our usual tramp, 
Į could not help seeing that the tiger story had 
left Aunt Hayward not wholly free from apprehen- 
sion, although she did not attach to 1t much im- 
portance. 

“Take care of yourselves,” she said, “ and don’t 
wander far off into the woods. Remember, it 
may be just as we have heard about the tiger, so 
do try to keep on the safe side and run no risks.” 

I have no doubt that her contidence in the 
report was even less than ours, or she would posi- 
tively have forbidden our going out. We did 
not really believe the thing, and. yet the thought 
cf it had a sort of fascination for us, though it 
was a fascination not unmixed with dread. 
It was just possible that a great, stealthy 
tawny shape might be prowling through the very 
timber in which we were; and I will not deny that 
it required little in the sum of sight or sound to 
set our hearts beating faster than usual on that 
day. 

After kiling a wild-eat, a raccoon, and a num- 
ber of large fox squirrels, we turned our steps 
homewar d, not at all sorry to have made no start- 
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ling discovery in confirmation of the rumor which 
had so interested us in the morning. The truth 
was, that the deeper we were in the woods the less 
pleasure we found in calling up the image of that 
escaped tiger ! 

We were just nearing the Hayward plantation, 
Harold with the wild-cat slung over his shoulder 
and Í with the 'eoon upon mine, when on a sud- 
den our attention was arrested by a strange, long- 
drawn noise, like the erv of some large animal. 
It resembled the call of a great cat, but was deeper 
and more thrilling than any eat-note that we had 
ever heard. 

I need not say that it startled us; and when, 
in a few moments, it was repeated, with the ad- 
dition of a sort of scream, we looked at each other 
with blanched faces; when, clutching our guns 
more firmly, we started into a run. I think we 
had never realized till then that two boys of four- 
teen, armed only with light shotguns, could be no 
match for a royal tiger, Just escaped from his cage 
and hungry for prey. 

Pray, dear reader, do not condemn us hastily, 
for you would have run too! 

Our course took us directly across the pasture 
where the big Jersey bull had his range. Пе 
was lying down for the time, and we almost 
stumbled ever him. Springing up and lowering 
his sharp horns, he took after us with a kind of 
yelling roar that bespoke anything but a friendly 
intention. 

We dropped our game and bounded on like a 
couple of voung grayhounds; but we were far 
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out from the nearest fence, and saw that he must 
soon overtake us with his mad, thundering rush. 
Right ahead of us stood a serub oak, with branches 
near the ground, and into this we sprang just in 
time to avoid those terrible horns which would have 
tossed us like wisps of straw. 

He was so close upon us that it was impossi- 
ble to secure our guns, and we dropped them at 
the foot of the tree, where they fell rattling be 
{ween two small rocks which fortunately protected 
them from his trampling hoofs. 

Then he besieged us in due form, walking all 
about our fortress, with a hoarse, frightful bel- 
lowing that sometimes grew to a shriek, and tear- 
ing up the earth with his horns till his whole 
body was eoated with turf. 

'* Well" said Harold, * we are safe enough іп 
this tree, but who wants to be kept here all night ? 
He 1s so apt to roar that even if father or any of 
the work folks should hear him, they might not. 
come to see what the matter was. Besides, it’s a 
long distanee to the house, and the hill yonder 15 
right in the way." 

So we remained watching our savage jailer, 
quite forgetting for the moment the sounds we 
had just heard from the woods. How long would 
the old fellow continue to bellow and fling up the 
dirt? I was asking some such question when my 
cousin uttered a quick exclamation. 

** Oh, see! look yonder! ” he cried, “ there’s the 
tiger now! ” 

I looked where he pointed, and my heart gave 
a thump that was almost suffocating. 
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There, creeping close to the ground, was a pow- 
erful yellow shape, marked ‘with jet black stripes. 
The ears were flattened, and the long tail, reach- 
ing straight out on a level with the body, had a 
wavy motion that I distinctly remember to this 
hour. Warily, silently, and just upon the point 
of making a spring for his victim, the fearful 
creature was stealing upon the unsuspicious 
bull. 

Though half paralyzed by the scene, we still re- 
tained some presence of mind. Perhaps a shout 
might delay the attack, and we gave one with all 
the power of our throats. 

The monster seemed to hesitate, raising his head 
a little, as he crouched in his tracks, and at that 
moment the old Jersey discovered him. 

In an instant a change came over the scene. 
Tossing his head in a kind of fierce surprise, the 
horned brute faced his foe; then, dropping his 
sharp bayonets to a dead level, he rushed upon 
the intruder with tremendous force. 

The tiger had not bargained for this, and it 
required all his catlike agility to save him. Spring- 
ing up and bounding aside for a few yards, he 
leaped lightly upon a flat rock about four feet 
high, where he again crouched in an attitude of 
defiance, snarling with wide-open jaws. 

“Wows our time!” cried Harold; “we muat 
hurry and get our guns!” And down we went 
hustling through the thick limbs of the oak. 

It was our first impulse to fire at the tiger from 
the ground where we stood, but as the bull kept 
directly in the way, it was evident that this would 
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not answer ; and, besides, our very terror restrained 
s; it might be easier to fire than to kill. 

Getting back into the tree with our guns, both 
of which contained heavy charges of buckshot, we 
quickly posted ourselves so as to improve the first 
opening for a fair aim. The tiger still crouched 
upon his rock of refuge, roaring close in the face 
of his enemy, yet hesitating to spring upon him; 
while the strong-necked old Jersey shook his curly 
head and fairly screamed at the yellow brute le 
was not quite able to reach. 

A bulls voice in a rage is a strange mixture of 
frightful sounds, even more so than a tiger’s 

We had our guns levelled, watching our oppor- 
tunity. Presently the striped terror sprang up 
from his crouching posture, raising himself threat- 
eningly upon his hind feet, with his tawny breast 
fully exposed. Since then I have often seen an 
angry tiger rear himself im the same way against 
the bars of his cage. There could not have been 
a fairer mark for us, and both our guns spoke at 
once with a “ bang!” 

Through the smoke we saw the great brute tip 
fairly over and fall upon his back. Then con- 
vulsively he bounded straight up from the rock 
two or three times, and at last plunging forward 
landed directly upon the bulls horns. 

The next moment, heavy as he was, he was 
hurled ten feet in the air, and when he fell it 
was only to be tossed again. A dozen or twenty 
times he was thus thrown aloft, although after 
the first minute he was evidently as dead as he 
ever could be. 
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After this the old Jersey appeared to enjoy 
much in pitching him along the ground to a con- 
siderable distance, following up the body as it 
fell, and sending it on before him as if it had 
weighed no more than a dead cat. 

We were glad to witness this performance, as 
it occupied the old fellow’s whole attention and so 
gave us an opportunity to slip away unnoticed, 
which we very quickly did. 

No grass grew under our feet as we ran over 
the high ground between us and the house, which, 
as the plantation was quite large, was nearly a mile 
distant. 

With scarcely breath enough to relate our story, 
we told it, to the astonishment of Harold’s parents, 
whose thankfulness for our escape, when they had 
learned how narrow that escape had been, was 
inexpressible. 

It required a considerable force of men and 
boys to recover the body of the slain tiger in face 
of the bull’s threatening demonstrations; but it 
was nevertheless secured and brought home. It 
was then found upon examination that our charges 
of buckshot had undoubtedly done the business 
for the fierce brute, so that he must have been 
nearly dead when caught upon those stout 
horns. 

< A tiger in the State of Georgia!” said Uncle 
Hayward, “a true Bengal tiger! Well, I must 
own that I was wrong; I thought this morning it 
was only a silly story. Boys, you and the bull 
have done a great thing for the community! ” 

Вай oh! the peril! » said Harold's mother; 
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* suppose we had known it at the moment! It 
was a double danger." 

“Yes, mother,” replied Harold; “ it was double, 
but it was that very thing which saved us. If we 
hadn’t waked up the bull, the tiger would have 
had us very soon.” 
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In a New World. 
Jack's Ward, 

Jed,the Poor House Boy. 
Joe's Luck. 

Julius, the Street Boy. 
Luke Walton. 


Making His Way. 

Mark Mason. 

Only an Irish Boy. 

Paul, the Peddler. 

Phil, the Fiddler. 

Ralph Raymond's Heir. 

Risen from the Ranks. 

Sam's Chance, 

Shifting for Himself. 

Sink or Swim. 

Slow and Sure. 

Store Boy. 

Strive and Succeed. 

Strong and Steady. 

Struggling Upward. 

Tin Box. 

Tom, the Bootblack. 

Tony, the Tramp. 

Try and Trust. 

Wait and Hope. 

Walter Sherwood’s Pro- 
bation. 

Young Acrobat. 

Young Adventurer. 

Young Outlaw. 

Young Salesman. 


Any of these books will be mailed upon receipt of 50 cents. 
Do not fail to procure one or more of these noted volumes. 


A Complete Catalogue of Books 
Will Be Sent Upon Request, 


HURST & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 


4 РЕСК57 ei 9 
ОШ дев Books 
of Aumor 


IBS —Noauthor has achieved | 
E al a greater national reputa- | 
sus) tion for books of genuine | 
humor and mirth than GrorcEe W. PEcK, 
author of * Peck's Bad Boy and His Pa." 
We are fortunate to be able to offer, 
within everyone's reach, three of his latest 
| books. The titles are 





Peck’s Uncle ike, Peck’s Sunbeams, 
Peck’s Red-Headed Boy. 


CLOTH Binding, 60c., Postpaid. 
PAPER Binding, 30c., Postpaid. 


By failing to procure any one of these f- 
books you lose an opportunity to “laugh | 
and grow fat.” When you get one you 
will order the others. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Books. 


HURST & CO., Publishers, 395-399 Broadway, New York. 


Helen's 
Dabies 
idi. Habberton 


Interesting ! 
Entertaining ! 
Amusing! 


A BOOK with a famous reputation. It is safe to 
say that no book, illustrating the doings of child- 

ren, has ever been published that has reached the 
popularity enjoyed by * HELEN'S BABIES.” Brilliantly 


written, Habberton records in this volume some of the 

cutest, wittiest and most amusing of childish sayings, 
whims and pranks, all at the expense of a bachelor 

| uncle. The book is elaborately illustrated, which 

greatly assists the reader in appreciating page by page, 

| Habberton's masterpiece. 

Published as follows : 


Popular Price Edition, Cloth, 60c., Postpaid. 


fF Quarto Edition, with Six Colored Plates, Cloth, 
7 $1.25, Postpaid. 


, We guarantee that you will not suffer from ‘the 
| blues" after reading this book. 


Ask for our complete catalogue. Mailed upon request. 


| HURST & CO., Publishers, 395-399 Broadway, New York. 
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Hurst's 


Series 














ЊУ nul ЕТТІ ( ' hy 
[ша (НІНІ Ди 2-2 on Each Book 


\ A BEAUTIFUL series of Young People’s Books to § 


; suit the tastes of the most fastidious. The pub- 
| lishers consider themselves fortunate in being able to 


Presentation | 


A Distinctive Cover Design | 


| offer such a marvelous line of choice subjects, made up | 


| into attractive presentation volumes. Large type, fine 
į heavy paper, numerous pictures in black, inserted with 


| six lithographic reproductions in ten colors by eminent | 


CA au 


artists, bound in extra English cloth, with three ink and | 


» gold effects. 
| Price, postpaid, $1.00 per volume. 


| Alice in Wonderland and Through Mother Goose, Complete. 


the Looking-Glass. Palmer Cox's Fairg Book. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. Peck's Uncle Ike and the Red- | 
d Arabian Nights. Headed Boy. 

Black Beauty. Pilgrim's Progress. 

Child's History of England. Robinson Crusoe. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. Swiss Family Robinson. 

Gulliver's Travels. Tales from Scott for Y oung People. 

Helen's Babies. Tom Brown’s School Days. 


Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Books sure to be a delight to every boy and girl who 


becomes the proud possessor of any or all of them. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


HURST & CO., Publishers, 395-399 Broadway, New York. 


Dictionaries of 


the English 
Language 


pA DICTIONARY is a book of reference; a book 
that is constantly looked into for information on 
various meanings and pronunciations of the several 
thousand words of our language. The publishers, 
recognizing the importance of placing before the public 
a book that will suit all pocket-books and come within 
the reach of all, have issued several editions of Dic- 
tionaries in various styles and sizes, as follows: 


Peabody’s Webster Dictionary, - 20c. 
Hurst’s Webster Dictionary, - - =- 25с. 
American Popular Dictionary, - - - 35c. 
American Diamond Dictionary, (25i, ine) 40c. 
Hurst’s New Nuttall, 75c. With Index, $1.00. 
Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, Cloth, - $1.25. 

Es ae ft lg Russia, $1.75. 

o t: i Full Sheep, $2.25. 


Any of the above will be mailed, postpaid, at the 
| prices named. 
Send for our complete catalogue of books. 


HURST & CO., Publishers, 395-399 Broadway, New York. 





[Dictionaries of the 





Foreign Languages 


The increased demand for good, low-priced, Foreign 
Dictionaries, prompts the publishers to issue an up-to- 
date line of these books in GERMAN, FRENCH and 
SPANISH, with the translation of each word into 
English, and vice versa. These lexicons are adaptable 
for use in schools, academies and colleges, and for all 
persons desirous of obtaining a correct knowledge of 
these languages. 

Durably bound in half leather, size 7x51, fully illus- 
trated, we offer the following: 


GERMAN-ENGLISH Dictionary, Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH s e “ $1.00, 
SPANISH-ENGLISH et > ыу $1.00. 


Or, the publishers will send all three, postpaid, 
upon receipt of $2.50. 
The same books, without illustrations, bound in cloth, 
size 6x4}, are offered at 50c., postpaid, 
or, all three for $1.00. 


Our “new possessions ” make it imperative that an 
understanding of these languages are a necessity, and 
these books will fill a long felt want. 


Write for our Complete Book Catalogue. 


HURST & CO., Publishers, 395-399 Broadway, New York. 


HIS popular novel writer 
has written a large 
number of successful | 

books that have been widely | 
circulated and are constantly 


ће indemand. We issue twenty 
of them as below : 


Aikenside, 
Bad Hugh, 


Cousin Maude, 

О r $ Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 
Edith Lyle's Secret, 
English Orphans, 


Ethelyn's Mistake, 


| Family Pride, 
(2 Homestead on the Hillside, 
Leighton Homestead, 
Lena Rivers, 
Maggie Miller, 
Marian Grey, 


Mildred, 

a ry Millbank, 
Miss McDonald 
Rector of St. Marks, 


Rose Mather, 
Tempest and Sunshine. 


2 r Any of these books will be 
supplied, postpaid, in cloth 
binding, at 3oc. In paper 
binding, 15c. 


Holmes Obtain our latest complete 


catalogue. 


HURST & CO., Publishers, | 
395-399 Broadway, New York. 
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